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THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 


By E. I. Farrinctron $4.00 

Gardeners who travel about the United 
States and Canada will find this volume inval- 
uable. Revised and brought to date, this new 
edition tells you where to go, when to go and 
what to see. Hundreds of agents everywhere 
cooperated in making this authoritative guide 
possible. Well illustrated. 


THE LILY YEARBOOK 
GeEorGE L. SLATE, Editor 
Number 3, this new volume is written for all 
those who wish to keep abreast of what is new 
A large number 


$3.00 


and important in lily culture. 
of contributors, growers and specialists, report 
on new lilies, new cultural methods, lily pests 
and diseases — everything that is concerned 
with lilies. 


PLANT BUYER’S GUIDE 
Epwin F. Strerrek, Editor $7.50 
How often have you wanted some particular 
shrub, tree, perennial, annual or bulb and not 
known where to buy it? Here under one pair of 
covers is the complete and authoritative listing 
of all types of plant material with each listed 


by sources. 





‘'\) Gardea Books for Gardeners 


The Poeal Christmas Present 


: Order your Christmas gift books early through 
Horticulture’s Book Department 


Any garden book in print will be purchased for you 


The following outstanding garden books are suggestions only. Write HorticULTURE what 
you want and they will be mailed to you — but to avoid delay in the mail — 
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Order Now to be Certain of Prompt Delivery. Please send check with order. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR, 1951 

By HELEN VAN PELT WILSON $1.00 
All amateur gardeners know what a job it is 

to keep track of their horticultural duties, not 

to mention their other activities. Here, in a 

most convenient form, and beautifully illus- 

trated with many photographs, is a calendar 

you will need yourself and one to delight your 

friends also. 

STILLMEADOW SEASONS 


By GLapys TaBor $3.00 

Gardeners enjoy reading about other gar- 
deners’ experiences. Mrs. Tabor, who lives in 
Connecticut, has written here another of her 
delightful personal accounts of life on her 
“farm”. Filled with gentle charm, rich with 
color and warm with feeling, this is a book to 
delight the minds and comfort the hearts of all 
good gardeners everywhere. 


COMPLETE GARDEN HANDBOOK 


Sruon, Prerce, Henprix and Exxiiorr..... $5.00 
Everyone needs a general garden manual. 
Here is one which starts in with preparing the 
soil, growing seedlings and then goes on ex- 
plaining every gardening operation. Every im- 
portant plant and shrub is treated and there is 
also information on vegetables and fruits, bugs 
and blights, shrubs and trees— in fact, com- 
plete information in one authoritative book. 


Make this a Garden Book Christmas 


Just tell Horticutrure’s Book Department what you want and leave the work to us. Save time, 
save trouble, yet give the ideal present to your gardening friends. 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL, 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON 15 
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What is the name of a weed, a grass, found growing in sandy soil, 
that produces sharp, pointed burs that stick to clothing and pierce 
the fingers that touch it. I find it often along highways, but only 
where conditions are sandy. 

You refer to Cenchrus tribuloides, commonly called sandbur or 
dune sandbur, a pest thriving in the type of area you describe. 
The prickly fruits appear from June-September. 


What is “Mexican pepitas’’ botanically? 

“Mexican pepitas” is made from the kernel of a variety of 
pumpkin (Curcurbita pepo) and squash (C. maxima), grown in 
Mexico. The hulls are removed from the kernels of these two 
vegetable seeds, after which they are processed so they are edible. 


Can you tell me something about the groundsel-bush? 

The groundsel-bush, Baccharis halimifolia, is the only hardy 
shrubby member of the composite family. It is a much branched 
shrub, generally low, but growing ultimately to six or 10 feet, and 
its one-half-inch long flower heads consist of insignificant white 
flowers crowded in dense clusters. Indigenous to brackish marshes 
along eastern North America, Baccharis is grown for its plumy 
ornamental seed heads, borne solely on female plants. It is a 
good seaside subject. 


My heliotropes are infested with white flies. What should they be 
sprayed with? 

White flies, difficult to control on all house plants, should be 
sprayed with a nicotine sulfate and soap solution repeatedly. Be 
sure to apply the spray on the undersides of the leaves, and the 
morning, when the pests are inactive, is a good time to perform 
the operation. 


What is an easy way to protect tender climbing roses? 

Lay the canes down on the ground and cover them lightly with 
soil. 

Where and how does mistletoe grow? 

Mistletoe is botanically a parasite, that is a plant growing on 
and at the expense of another. In America mistletoe grows chiefly 
on oak, tupelo and red maple. The eastern species, Phoradendron 
flavescens, is found from New Jersey to the Gulf Coast and even 
as far west as the Pacific Coast. Viscum album is the mistletoe of 
the Old World, famous in legend and story. 


I would like to grow wedgewood iris in the house in the Winter, but 
understand they are difficult to grow. What do they need? 

Wedgewood iris are generally grown in the greenhouse or out-of- 
doors where the climate is favorable, but they can succeed indoors 
if given a cool place, at 50-60°F. It is important to select the largest 
bulbs available as small ones will not flower. A fertile, well- 
drained soil, adequate moisture and full sunshine are needed. 


Can the fruit of the Japanese flowering quince, Chaenomeles 
lagenaria, be used to make jam and jellies? 

Though too astringent to use alone, it may be mixed with apple 
at the rate of one part to four or five of the apple. This is about its 
chief use. 

What are the cultural requirements of Veltheimia viridifolia? 

This handsome bulbous plant from South Africa, generally of 
easy indoor culture, requires a good well-drained soil and a sunny 
location. Bulbs started in the Fall should be rested after flowering 
in the Spring. 


What are some of the Opuntias which may be grown in bowls and in 
other containers indoors? 

Opuntia imbricata, basilaris, spinosior, verschaffelti and vestita 
all make worth-while, interesting, indoor subjects. 
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VITA MIX does 


ei 3i 2? eqi at IF YOU ORDER 
WITHIN 15 DAYS 
ELECTRICAL CORN POPPER worth $5.29 
Pops corn without stirring. No mess or shaking. Ideal for use 
in living room. 
VITA MIRACLE RECIPE BOOK worth 55 


Shows you how to make 533 delicious dishes 
and drinks with your Vita Mix. 


VITA MIX worth 39.95 
YOU PAY $29.95 TOTAL VALUE $45.79 








WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Normal Elimination - Better Digestion - Restful Sleep « Strong Healthy Teeth. Continued Good Eyesight 
Then STOP THROWING AWAY Precious Vitamins and Minerals IN YOUR FOOD 


MAKE MEALS VITA MIX 


Drink Your Way to Health! 


Makes health drinks in 1 to 4 minutes, makes soup without boiling in 3 minutes, makes 

cake batter ready for oven in 3 minutes, chops whole grain into flour or cereal in 1 to 

4 minutes, chops vegetables, salads in 5 seconds. In preparing food the ordinary way, 

4 you peel off and throw away those vitamins and mineral-filled parts which are so 

a to —_ health. With the Vita-Mix you keep ALL the natural health-giving 

value. That's why you can literally drink your way to health with the Vita Mix. 

Look what = Completely liquefies, whips, chops, emulsifies all fruits and vegetables into tangy, 

appetizing drinks. Leaves no pulp. No cooking, juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. 
Now has new unbreakable stainless steel bowl. Easy to sterilize. 





ORDER NOW 


rama” $9O95 





Natural Foods Institute 

Dept. HO-12 

Olmsted Falls, Ohio 

1 want to drink my way to health. Rush me 
your Vita Mix worth $39.95 plus your two free 
gifts, an electric corn popper worth $5.29 and 
the Recipe Book worth 55c. | enclose $29.95, a 
saving of $15.84. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
arty STATE 
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[ORCHID] 


WATER SOLUBLE 10-10-10 
FERTILIZER 


Developed by DR. O. W. DAVIDSON, 
Research Specialist, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
N. J. Agri. Exp. Sta. 


Another Wilson's exclusive — a specifically 
compounded 10-10-10 water soluble ferti- 
lizer with suitable amounts of all the trace 
elements necessary for good orchid growth, 
both in osmundine and gravel culture. 


In tests at the N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and by many leading orchid growers, 
fertilized seedlings gained as much as one 
year in growth in three years of treatment 
over unfertilized orchids. Mature plants 


showed greater health and vigor, developing 
more new shoots and producing many more 
flowers per plant. 


% Ib. (trial size) $1.00; Case: 12, % Ib. bags $11.50 
25 Ib. Drum $20.00 


= Clr eu Nilson. 








SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











’ 
iy 6 Favorite 
Colors 
/ Postpaid 

Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, 
Salmon-Pink, White—largest 
flowers, exquisitely waved and 
frilled, mostly four tothe stem. 
$1.00 Value for 25c! All Six 
Pkts. seeds, 1 of each color. 
Save 75c—Send 25¢ Today! 
Or, for a larger planting, send only 
$2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces (value $3.10). 
Grown on Burpee’s own Floradale Seed Farms. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
272 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 



















) DISTINCTIVE 
| FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 
Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
° 
CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden pic- 
ture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-On and Pot 
Labels. 

HOWARD HAMITT 

13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
DBALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
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REPORT ON AMERICAN EXPERIENCES . . . 


Aolly Hardiness 


By H. Gleason Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


UCH has been written in recent 
months on hardiness. The many 
facets of the term have been discussed with 
explanations of cach, but I suspect there 
will continue to be unexpected losses. Per- 
haps the ability of a tree, as of a man, to 
withstand extremes of heat or cold depends 
upon general robustness, in addition to the 
factors of inheritance and environment. A 
thin blood and a watery sap, unsaturated 
with plant food essentials, both may indi- 
cate inability to contend with weather’s 
extreme vagaries. 

Because of a consuming interest in ever- 
green hollies, I have striven to assemble in- 
formation about the qualities and factors 
which enhance their distribution and ap- 
peal. Nurserymen in Pennsylvania and 
nearby states, who handled English and 
Chinese hollies in former years, speak of the 
Winter of 1933-34 as demonstrating that 
such species are not hardy in the North- 
east. 

That was a tough Winter. February 1934 
was the coldest month at Philadelphia, with 
an official low of minus 11 degrees on the 
9th. In suburban areas where much English 
holly was growing, the mercury tumbled to 
16 or more below. Such an extreme is a test, 
and a plant’s ability to survive is one 
criterion of hardiness. Many evergreen 
hollies suffered in that cold. Some trees 
died; others were killed to the ground line, 
later to grow again, while many more were 
damaged but not killed all the way back. 
Occasionally, an English holly in the same 
general location showed little or no damage. 

Hollies were not, however, the only trees 
to be injured during that Winter. Sweet 
cherries, suffruticosa box and many hybrid 
rhododendrons which had thriven for 
decades were killed. Even flowering dog- 
woods, native to Pennsylvania, died in that 
sub-zero blast, as did also Stayman apple 
trees, a favorite of Keystone orchardists. 
Perhaps, such an extremely !ow tempera- 
ture for a given locality is a test of hardi- 
ness, though I doubt it is a fair one. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be considered a test of 
tenderness, else the indigenous Cornus 


florida would have to be classed as tender in 


its native habitat. 

Plant life in Oregon took a beating last 
Winter due to periods of unusually low 
temperatures. On a visit in June, I was im- 
pressed as much by the plants which did not 
suffer, such as the monkey puzzle tree, as 
by those that could not stand such weather. 
The American holly, Ilex opaca, which 
grows well around Detroit, in the Catskills 
and through the rigorous Winters of Massa- 
chusetts’ North Shore, fared worse than did 
English holly. To my knowledge only one 
nursery specializing in English holly lost 


heavily. Others within five miles on similar 
contours showed little or no injury. 

Generally speaking, the extensive Eng- 
lish holly orchards of Oregon and Washing- 
ton suffered little. Externally the only vari- 
ation from normal was an early drop of last 
year’s leaves which makes the trees look 
sparse. 

The argument put forward that English 
holly does well in the Pacific Northwest 
because of the heavy and evenly distrib- 
uted rainfall does not appear to be borne 
out by facts. At Bellevue, Washington, 
across the lake from Seattle, where I saw a 
fine holly orchard, the annual rainfall 
averages six inches less than in New Jersey 
or Connecticut. While the Winters are al- 
most continually cloudy, with frequent 
drizzles, little or no rain falls during the 
Summer months. In Portland, Oregon, the 
annual precipitation is about the same as on 
Long Island, with most of it occurring be- 
tween October and May. In Summer, 
artificial watering is sometimes resorted to 
in the holly orchards. While the average 
daily Summer temperature in Portland is 
not as high as in eastern Pennsylvania, with 
less Summer rainfall, semi-drought condi- 
tions are not uncommon. 

Of course, there is more to hardiness than 
the ability to withstand low temperatures 
and deficiency in soil moisture. Rapid 
changes in temperature are trying for man 
and plants. Some observations of a few 
years ago seem to indicate why plants, such 
as English holly, exposed to the late after- 
noon sun, fare worse than those facing the 
east or north. On a March day the ther- 
mometer stood at 39 degrees at 7 A.M. 
With a bright sun, the temperature rose 
rapidly so that a reading at 3 P.M. on the 
southwest side of the house showed 78 
degrees. At the same time the mercury 
stood at 53 on the east side of the house. 
That night there was a drop to 24, making 
a temperature spread on the east side of 29 
degrees, while on the southwest the change 
was 54 degrees. Perhaps these figures mean 
nothing, but I suspect a drop from 78 
degrees to below freezing in 10 hours would 
not tend to make a holly robust. At least 
that is my explanation for the fact that 
English hollies in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, exposed to the north or east, gen- 
erally do better than those which receive 
the full heat of the afternoon sun. 

Climatic hardiness is an indefinite quality, 
largely inherent, though I believe it can be 
acquired. The acclimatization of plants out 
of their range is a complex process which 
may be determined as much by soil, ex- 
posure and atmospheric variables, as by 
inherent tendencies. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


DECEMBER’S long evenings are ideal for planning. Write down your 
new ideas and good intentions as soon as they come to you, otherwise 
they’ll leave you without warning. After the holidays the new catalogs 
will begin to trickle in and add color and romance to the dreams of your 
future garden. 

PAY special attention to recently planted trees, as without support the 
wind may bend them over. Strong stakes driven near the trunk will 
take care of small fellows up to 10 feet or so. Rope or some other soft 
materia] will serve to make the tie. Larger trees will need support from 
three-four guy wires looped high around the trunk (use old hose to 
prevent chafing) and anchored to an equal number of short stakes 
driven at equidistant points about the trunk. 

THE coming festive season will bring cut flowers to your home. To 
keep them longer, remove them to a cool place during the night. Tem- 
peratures from 40-45°F. will not harm them. Changing the water daily 
and cutting the stems are also advised. Flowers keep as well in shallow 
as in deep water. 

THIS is the time for house plants. Given a few needs, they will glorify 
your home during the Winter months. Watering is one of the most 
important. As a rule foliage plants require watering about twice a 
week, unless they are kept where it is very warm; blooming ones more 
often. Keeping the foliage clean by syringing or dusting with a moist 
cloth will keep the pores open and give the leaves that healthy, glossy 
look. It is better to do your watering in the morning so the plants can 
dry sufficiently during the sun and warmth of the day. 

FANCY-LEAVED caladiums starting to droop are announcing they 
are getting ready to go to rest. Reduce the watering gradually, not 
suddenly, and store pots with bulbs in them in a dry place, at 60-70°F. 
Tubers may be started again in March-June in humusy soil fortified 
with bonemeal and dried manure. 

CHECK over dahlia tubers in boxes of sand or peat moss to see that 
none of them have started to rot. Too much moisture will do that. 
Those showing decay should be discarded. If some are shrivelled they 
are probably in too warm a place. Keep them at 40-50°, if possible. 

EVERGREEN branches make an excellent covering for perennials and 
biennials, especially for foxgloves, canterbury bells, hollyhocks, core- 
opsis, primulas and others that keep their leaves through the Winter. 
Apply the covering after the ground freezes. 
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HUMIDIFIERS attached to radiators will benefit your house plants as 
well as you. There is a vast assortment on the market to suit your 
special needs. Dry, baked air need not be tolerated. 

GET to work on your dried flower arrangements; many a dreary corner 
can be brightened. The everlastings and berries you gathered, supple- 
mented with exotic kinds from the florist, may be combined into attrac- 
tive arrangements for table, mantel or wall. Do not permit these ar- 
rangements to last through the Winter to collect dust untouched. The 
same materials used over and over, with different containers, will create 
new moods and pictures for your enjoyment. 

SCRAPE dirt from garden tools, wash and oil them before storing for 
the Winter where they will be dry. This small effort will keep them 
serviceable for years. 

FEED the Winter birds in any way you can. If you do not have feeders, 
sprinkle seed and other food kinds on the snow. Put out some suet for 
chickadees, nuthatches, woodpeckers and others. And during long 
Winter evenings, take up the hobby of building feeders and nesting 
boxes for the gardener’s most efficient helpers. They make good 
Christmas presents, too. 

YOUR Christmas tree will last longer if the trunk is freshly cut and 
placed in a container with water. Three cupfuls of sugar per pail of 
water is a good preservative. 

THE strawberry bed may still be mulched with pine needles, salt hay, 
straw or strawy manure. This is especially necessary on heavy soil 
where alternate thawing and freezing is likely to be severer than on 
sandy soils. 





Arno H. Neuruine, Director of Publications 

WiuraM H. Cxiark, Editor 

GEoRGE TaLoumis, Associate Editor 

WiuraM R. Litr.erie.p, Advertising Manager 

Paut E. GenEREux, Photographer 

Publications Committee: Dr. i. A. Van Meter, GeEorceE B. 
Casot, Ray M. Koon, and Ernest Horryzer 


Published Monthly at HornticutTuRAL HALL, Boston 15, Mass., 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society with the co-opera- 
tion of The Horticultural Society of New York and the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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IN THE New England hills, the season almost always co-operates with Christmas a com 
by giving us a heavy fall of snow to whiten the ground and to decorate all the custor 
trees. Sometimes even, Christmas eve brings a gentle, little snow-storm filling the selves. 
air with floating flakes that glisten in the colored lights decorating the village squares But 
and in the candles in the windows of every little, white house. Without snow, it still havey 
would be Christmas, of course, but snow does help enormously to make the holiday depen: 
perfect. The whiteness brings gaiety to the faces of children and adults, it brings a gard 
happiness to the heart and peace to the spirit — especially at night when, if the mas e 
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storm clears away, the serene stars in their hosts look down upon a world sad and people 
mad and bewildered, but with just sense enough to keep Christmas once a year. Goi 
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A Cheistmas Letter for Gardeners 


NE of the oddest things about humans is not so much 
the strange things they believe — but the things they 
refuse to believe. For instance, very few people, including 
gardeners, who of all people should know better, accept the 
old, old legend that on midnight of Christmas eve, animals 
in the Christian world kneel for a moment in reverence, in 


| stable, barn and forest. 


Of course, this skepticism is all of a piece of the modern 
agnosticism which has taken progressively all the wonder 
and beauty from the world. Instead, we are being given, 
more and more, a cold, sterile world in which there is no 
light, no sound, no fragrance — just endless and empty 
corridors of emptiness reaching into an infinity without 
hope and without grace. Science is a marvelous thing — 
as the atom bomb and bacteriological weapons attest. 

Weare equipping ourselves marvelously in the business of 
self-destruction. This is the natural consequence of our 
affirmation of science and our denial of things that are 
really important to our species. We are dazzled by the 
successful and spectacular development of science. We 
overlook or forget completely the fundamental facts of life. 

The trouble is we are afraid of miracles. We have been 
taught to consider a miracle as supernatural — and today 
we have no room in our minds for the supernatural. We 
are proud, and justly so, of our reasoning, but we cannot 
grasp the fact that what we have understood with reason 
is only a fraction of creation. Certainly, the mess we have 
managed to make of things is no endorsement of our ability 
in managing even our own affairs, 

More and more, some of us turn from city streets to look 
up at the stars and, if we have enough financial stability, 
we eagerly procure a little place in the country. There on 
week-ends we acquire a measure of peace of mind and 
health of body by standing on the bare earth, by looking at 
the long line of the hills, by watching the pageant of the 
seasons — and by gardening. 

Gardening was never so universally practiced and never 
so valuable as it is in these days of strain and fear. It is for 
us, the fortunate, a means of salvation. Turning over the 
soil, planting seeds, nurturing our plants and reaping our 
harvests, we garden twice — our acres and our souls. 

The old legend about animals in their innocence kneeling 
on Christmas eve goes on to point out that the presence of 
a man prevents the miracle. The animals, who fear us (what 
a commentary that is upon our species) cannot follow the 
custom of two centuries unless we leave them by them- 
selves. 

But, if you are a real gardener, it is possible that you can 
have your own miracle on Christmas eve. Your success must 
depend upon how good a gardener you are. Probably, only 
a gardener of many years of practice can have the Christ- 
mas eve wonder. All gardeners are of necessity superior 
people; they would not be gardeners if this were not so. 

Go into your garden this Christmas eve and look for the 
miracle. You may have to wait many a Christmas, but if 
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you are a good gardener, you can confidently expect the 
wonder to be yours. You must expect it; that is important. 

No matter what the weather, no matter what your cir- 
cumstance, one of these Christmases, you will turn the 
corner as you walk alone in your garden into world of 
reality. The cold and the snow will vanish. Your trees and 
shrubs will burst into fragrant blooms. About your feet 
the grass will grow green and your flowers will all bloom at 
once — in this other world where it is always April. 

The gentle breeze will be scented with lilacs, sweet, purple 
lilacs, and the birds you have known will come about you, 
gladly, no longer afraid. The sun will be warm and gentle 
and the sky a soft, delicate blue that will fill your heart 
with peace. 

The miracle will flast but a moment, but that one 
wonderful moment will forever after change your entire 
attitude. You will know that the world is not empty and 
sterile and hostile. You will see and feel that it is warm and 
gracious and friendly. Indeed, you will find that the world 
has always been a wonderful place. All that was wrong with 
you was that you failed to see that the real world has al- 
ways been about you, supporting you and welcoming you. 
You looked the wrong way. You heard the wrong things. 
The age of miracles has never ended, for the world is a 
miracle. Miracles are not supernatural; they are the natural 
way of life. The miracle is rather that so many of us have 
failed to know the truth. 

Go into your garden this Christmas eve. Perhaps you 
will be fortunate. 





Ave Atque Vale 


JUST as a man at night pulls the blankets comfortably 
about himself,,so have we gone home to Vermont and 
gathered our hills about ourselves. Peace and quiet and 
leisure are ours at long last. After four full years as 
Editor of Horticulture, it is proving very difficult to 
close the chapter. This is particularly true in saying 
“Good-by” to the many friends we have made in all 
parts of the country — especially so, since most of them 
were gathered and have been maintained by corre- 
spondence. We are very grateful for the many letters of 
appreciation we have received through the years. That so 
many readers have been pleased enough with what we 
have tried to do, to bother writing to us to tell us so, is 
most gratifying. Of course, we could not have accom- 
plished what we have without the help of some two hun- 
dred contributors. To them we accordingly take this 
opportunity to say a sincere “Thank You.” To our 
readers, we repeat our thanks — and to all of you, every 
one, we wish the best of the season and express the hope 
that your garden nezt year will be even better than it was 
this. 

— Wiuiam H. Ciark 
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TRACKING DOWN A RARE HOLLY .. . 


By Earle Dilatush, Robbinsville, New Jersey 


ANARY, a new yellow-berried holly, 

has bright yellow berries, dark green 
foliage, and is the hardiest of the yellow- 
berried hollies. The parent tree, now de- 
stroyed, stood for many years high up in 
the Great Smoky Mountains. 

A lady living near this tree sent me a few 
branches several years ago. I grew a half 
dozen small trees from the cuttings, but 
thought little about them until one planted 
in my yard bore fruit. The berries hold 
their color all Winter and plants placed 
among red-berried hollies stand out in 
strong contrast. 

So many folks enjoying the hollies in our 
holly orchard spied the little tree that 
Mrs. Dilatush and I decided to drive down 
to the Great Smokies in our pick-up and 
bring home a lot of cuttings to propagate. 

We found the lady we were seeking easily 
and then met with a series of disappoint- 
ments. Everybody seemed to know of the 
holly in question, but no one would take me 
to it. Their excuses seemed quite legitimate, 
yet I could not but feel that I was put off 
— not welcome. 

Finally an old trapper said he would help 





if I would give him 10 dollars. I agreed, and 
my wife waited in the pick-up, alongside 
the cabin, while I followed my guide. We 
walked what seemed miles up hill and down, 
and through thickets of rhododendrons 
which were at times almost impassable. We 
passed several little corn fields that inter- 
ested me for I could see no way in which 
corn could be transported to the highway. 
When questioned, my guide said that real 
farmers like myself knew little or nothing 
of the hardships of the hill people. 

I was completely tired out when we 
reached our goal, but I wish I had words to 
describe the thrill of my first sight of the 
holly the natives all seemed to know but 
which I learned afterwards, few outsiders 
had seen. 

It stood on a small bluff at the junction 
of a dry gulch and a rushing mountain 
stream. Probably 100 years old, it was as 
straight as a tulip poplar, and covered with 
berries. And about 15 feet away, there was 
a red-berried holly even larger. The limbs 
of the two trees interlaced so that masses of 
red berries were mingled with the bright 
yellow ones. 
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Bright yellow berries feature this Canary holly 
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Those two hollies growing side by side, 
deep in the forest, made a greater impres- 
sion on me than any others I have yet seen. 
I marvel every time I think of the wondrous 
way nature works. Branches of each tree 
extendd way into the other, yet the same 
pollen, brought by bees, made yellow ber- 
ries on one branch and red on the other. 

With arms full of yellow-berried branches 
we started back to the truck. The distance 
seemed even farther than the trip down, 
and somehow I felt, most of the time that 
we were walking in other than the direction 
of the cabin. I could see by the sun that 
some of the time we were even going back 
in the direction of the tree. 

When I got the holly packed in wet bur- 
lap and was ready to depart, the old fellow 
asked just one question. He wanted to know 
if I felt I could find the tree again. My 
answer, a plain “No,” seemed to please 
him, but after driving only a few yards 
down the road, we topped a little hill, and 
there less than half a mile away, I saw the 
bluff where the holly stood. 

Probably you have guessed already what 
I was so slow in realizing. Everybody there 
knew that yellow-berried holly because it 
marked the exact location of a still. I guess 
it is a good thing I was so dumb, for I never 
would have taken the chances I did if I had 
realized what was under the roots of the 
parent tree of the holly named “Canary.” 


A Christmas Tree 


It was easy to make a beautiful, little 
Christmas tree last year. Coarse chicken 
wire was bent into a cone shape and filled 
with wet sphagnum. Branchlets were cut 
from a hemlock bough and pushed into the 
wire and moss foundation. The lower limbs 
drooped, those in the middle were straight 
out, the topmost ones stretched up. The 
tree in our garden served as a model, and 
also furnished many neat, little, real cones. 
At first I thought these brown cones and 
artificial red berries would be the only 
decorations. Then my sister came from town 
with two dozen small Christmas tree balls, 
of different bright colors. Little wire hair- 
pins made good hooks for the balls, one side 
bent to hang over the branch. I strung rice- 
krispies, a breakfast food, for festoons. My 
finest needle and thread were used, other- 
wise the rice would break. Oftentimes there 
was a hole where the needle could enter 
and it wanted to go only along the 
length of the grain. We had a box of tiny, 
silver star seals. I stuck one on the tipmost 
needles all over the tree. They caught the 
light and shone. We had only one star the 
right size for the very top. I found silver 
paper in a Christmas card, cut a star to 
match the one we had and pasted the two 
together, one on each side of the tiptop of 
our homemade tree. The little tree was set 
on a large pie pan; the bottom of the pan 
was covered with aluminum foil that was 
brought up around and tucked over the 
edge. The lower branches spread and cov- 
ered the pan; the foil was needless, but it 

did make a good finish. 
— Nextt McMurray 
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ands rings, Impatiens capensis; lady’s smock, 
and Cardamine pratensis, and many others. 
the According to early Christian tradition, 
our lady’s bedstraw, Galium verum, grew 
vhat abundantly as one of the “flowers of the 
here field” in Palestine, and mingled with straw 
e it and bracken, was mowed down and used as 
uless cattle-bedding in the stable in Bethlehem. 
aver It was on this rather harsh yet fragrant bed 
had that the Christ child lay. It is said that 
the upon His birth, the withered hay burst into 
ry.” fresh bloom, the flowers of the bedstraw 
changing from white to gold. The painter 
Nicholas Poussin (1594-1665) is said to 
have painted a Nativity showing the bed- 
ttle straw receiving its gilding from the celestial 
ken rays streaming from the Holy Child. 
lled During the Middle Ages, gentle women 
cut used the bedstraw as mattress-stuffing and 
the for pillows, for the plants upon drying be- 
nbs come fragrant and springy. This is why the 
ght name is sometimes written, ladies’ bed- 
he straw. However, some writers are of the 
ind opinion that the name bedstraw is a mod- 
es. ification of the word beadstraw, or our 
ind lady’s beadstraw, because the plants were 
nly early used by peasants in saying their aves 
wn and pater nosters—telling their beads —, 
lls, the stems with their regularly spaced 
\ir- whorls of leaves supplying a substitute for 
ide a rosary. 
ce- The flowers and tips of the bedstraw 
ly have long been used instead of rennet to 
er- curdle milk in the making of cheese — cer- 
re tainly a more aesthetic source of coagulant 
fer than the lining of a cow’s stomach! From 
he the flowers also, and from the leaves, a yel- 
Yy, low juice is expressed, used in coloring the 
st famous Cheshire cheeses. Gerarde, the 
he great herbalist, writing in the sixteenth cen- 
he tury, quotes an even earlier writer as say- y 
er ing that: “. .. the herb thereof is used for Vl 
to Rennet to make cheese.”’ He says further NS I 
70 that people, “do vse it to turne their milke, f Ne 
of that the cheese which they make of sheepes j 
et and Goates milke might be the sweeter and \ 
n more pleasant in taste and also more hol- > f=. —-=™ 
US some. The people in Cheshire especially r—=&«~ 
e about Namptwich, where the best Cheese A 
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it ing greatly of that Cheese aboue other oa ON Sinicianniiiinaaiion 
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NOT HOW MUCH BUT HOW WELL... 


Christmas Decorations 


By Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Summit, New Jersey 


TCHED very clearly on my mind is the 
first time I laid eyes on the Christmas 
rose, some years ago. It was a below-zero 
day in late December, and bitter winds 
blew in from Lake Erie, as I walked on the 
hard frozen ground around the W. G. 
Mather estate in Cleveland, taking notes 
for a descriptive story. I was feeling in- 
tensely sorry for myself, away from home 
at the height of preparations for the festive 
season, and oh! so very cold. I turned away 
from the shore to walk beneath a pleached 
alley of beech trees, and stopped short at 
the almost miraculous sight of white flowers 
at my feet —so startling in their brave 
beauty as to make me catch my breath. 

The Christmas rose is one of the very few 
flowers with courage to face the elements 
in mid-Winter in our gardens. Native of 
many parts of continental Europe and 
Asia Minor, Helleborus niger — to give the 
botanical name — adapts itself to our se- 
vere Winters and trying Summer condi- 
tions. Its common name has no doubt been 
acquired because of its resemblance to a 
chaste single or wild rose. The flower is 
white, sometimes an off-white, with a 
greenish cast, or flushed with pale rose. The 
golden stamens add appreciably to its 
lovely appearance. The palmately divided, 
dark green leaves are also attractive. 

Records indicate that the Christmas rose 
was introduced into English gardens in 
1596. Later, it was brought to America, and 
every now and then we come across large 
clumps in old gardens. But for all its hard- 
iness and willingness to bloom when flowers 
are a rarity in gardens, it is not frequently 
seen hereabouts 

The Christmas rose will grow in ordinary 
soil, but will give best results in sandy loam 
enriched with rotted cow manure and leaf 
mold, and should be top-dressed annually. 
It likes a moist but well-drained location 
that is shaded at least half of the day. It 
does remarkably well in the shrub border 
and under tall deciduous trees. H. niger has 
even been grown among evergreens, but 
such shade is inclined to be somewhat too 
heavy. Once planted, it does not like to be 
disturbed, though after several years, stock 
may be increased by division of the clumps 
in the Spring. 

Still another attribute endears the Christ- 
mas rose to us, for it is ideal for flower ar- 
rangements. One evening last January, I 
was delightfully surprised to find in the 
town’s library a pale green bowl filled with 
the lovely Christmas rose which had been 
grown locally. 

It makes a very stunning arrangement 
for a Christmas dinner in a low silver bowl, 
with silver candlesticks holding pale green 
candles. With this may be used pale green 
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china or white china edged with fine lines of 
pale green, silver and gold; crystal stem- 
ware; or white damask cloth and napkins. 
Or the Christmas rose may be placed in a 
light green glass bowl — so flat it is almost 
a plate — with a piece of green glass or 
slag. Accompanied by pale green candle- 
sticks holding candles of a darker tone of 
green (the green of the foliage), white 
Wedgwood china and deep green goblets, it 
is a dinner setting in a subtle, harmonious 
color scheme. 

Perhaps a suggestion for one less formal, 
livelier and in a gayer mood for a family 
gathering would be welcome. Pine or bal- 
sam fir or spruce or yew may be inserted in 
a block of plastic “snow”’ or in holes bored 
into a piece of wood (a narrow bread board 
serves the purpose nicely). A spray or two 


of holly may be added for a touch of color. 





In the center of the arrangement of greens, 
a tall hand-made red candle and at each 
place setting, a shoulder corsage or bouton- 
niere of greens and berries may be placed. 
This simple arrangement is effective with a 
white cloth or red one. Creamy white Len- 
nox or white Wedgwood china completes 
the picture. Plummer’s famous Christmas 
tree china could be used — in doing so, how- 
ever, be conservative with the evergreens 
for the centerpiece, as the china is so highly 
decorative in itself. 

A red cloth may serve as a foil for a whit- 
ened branch in a simple line arrangement, 
or for a whitened evergreen bough, hung 
with tiny Christmas balls or small gifts for 
the family. White poinsettias make a strik- 
ing arrangement against a red cloth. But I 
should point out that they are not available 
in every florist shop and accordingly may 
be expected to be more expensive than the 
red poinsettias. 

And now for the hostess whose dining 
room is in the modern manner and whose 
table is long and narrow. On three mirrors, 
spaced at intervals along the length of the 
table, little Christmas balls may be grouped 
as bunches of grapes. The new plastic balls 
are especially attractive, and there are de- 


: H. Armstrong Roberts 


Simplicity pays dividends in Christmas decorating 
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lightful tear-shaped ones, too. Silver and 
blue balls are effective on a pale gray cloth; 
silver and green and gold on a green or gold- 
colored cloth. The balls may be used alone 
or in combination with gilded or silvered 
magnolia, bay or rhododendron leaves. 

Anthuriums, with their rich, red, formal- 
looking blooms, are adaptable for a modern 
Christmas table. Actually, the “blooms” 
are bracts or colored leaves, as in the case 
of poinsettias. The flower is the odd spike or 
spadix. Anthuriums are in the luxury class, 
but offset their rather high price per flower 
by their long lasting quality. They can be 
purchased as pot-plants and, as an aside, I 
might point out that colorful pot-plants in 
the hall, living room, sun porch, etc., are 
bright accents to the decorative plan in the 
festive season. ' 

Carrying the Christmas spirit from the 
dining room to the living room, consider the 
fireplace, or rather the mantel, as that is the 
part to be treated. The fireplace proper 
should be left free — it is really dangerous 
to decorate it. 

For a mantel of colonial lines, painted 
white, evergreen branches, holly, red 
candles and “‘the stockings all hung by the 
chimney with care” carry out the tradi- 
tional theme. Another idea is to hang a 
large wreath or horseshoe of evergreens 
above the center of the mantel, with 
candelabrum at each side; or to make a 
simple arrangement of evergreens and 
figurine candles — angels, choir boys and 
English carol singers. 

Last Christmas, my husband surprised 
me by mounting little wax angels on stars 
made from aluminum foil, then suspended 
them on very fine piano wire above the 
mantel. An old-fashioned lamp, resting on a 
base made of balsam fir, bathed the angels 
in flickering light. 

Similar decorations are in keeping with a 
pine-paneled fireplace. In this case, they 
may be extended somewhat by hanging 
graceful sprays in the panels, if they are 
large, or by suspending small clusters of 
Christmas balls, if the panels are small. 
Another suggestion is to place the prettiest 
of Christmas cards from relatives and 
friends above the mantel and down the 
sides. Scotch tape will fasten them. 

If there is a mirror above the mantel, 
whatever the Christmas decorations may 
be, they will be enhanced by reflection. The 
colonial mirror may be softly draped by a 
garland; the Victorian mirror more fanci- 
fully trimmed, the garland being caught 
here and there with balls and other orna- 
ments. The modern mirror is best left un- 
adorned. But if it must be decorated, let it 
be done simply — perhaps a cluster of 
plastic balls hanging from the top. Without 
garland and without any decorative note, 
such a mirror will show off to best effect a 
modern decor of gold and silver leaves and 
tear-shaped balls, wired to a “whip” (a 
branch from which all leaves have been 


stripped). 

Now let us move to the front door on 
which I have — and I’m sure my readers 
have — seen some weird and dismal, as 
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well as very beautiful, creations in the spirit 
of Christmas. For a doorway can be over- 
done to the point of the ridiculous. There is 
enough variety in material for wreaths, 
sprays and garlands, so that decorations 
can be contrived which are original, with- 
out striving to outshine the neighbors. 

First of all, look at the door. Is it co- 
lonial, Georgian, Victorian, modern French, 
English, Spanish? Is it white or painted 
yellow, blue or green? Is it oak or mahog- 
any? Does it open upon the street, or is the 
house set back upon a spacious lawn? All 
these are points worthy of consideration. 

For a house of New England or Southern 
colonial architecture, wreaths, sprays or 
baskets of evergreens are most fitting. 
Spruce, balsam, fir, pine, hemlock or yew, 
with or without the inclusion of holly, 
mistletoe, cones, needles and ribbon, may 
be employed. The ribbon should, of course, 
be weatherproof. Blue spruce, by the way, 
with tiny cones, makes a soft-toned wreath 
that is especially lovely against the door of 
a pale-gray Cape Cod house. 

Baskets may be suspended from the door 
knocker or hung beneath the letter box. If 
the entrance is broad, the fireside wood 
basket may be filled with greens and placed 
at one side. Old-fashioned sleigh bells hung 
on a spray of pine or spruce are charming. 
Bronze jingle bells are now obtainable. 
Lacking sleigh bells, others do well. 

Bells, snowballs and stars may be made 
from plastic ‘‘snow,” which is obtainable at 
florist supply houses and at some florist 
shops. This past Christmas, I cut and 
strung several small stars on bright red, 
waterproof ribbon against a spray of yew. 
Flood-lighted, it was particularly effective 
at night when the “‘snow”’ stars glistened. 

Formal doors of French and Georgian 
houses lend themselves to more elaborate 
treatment. They can be garlanded, as well 
as wreathed, pointing up the delicate pat- 
tern of fanlight and sidelights. The heavy 
door of the English style mansion needs 
brightening with gilded or silvered leaves, 
or with a whitened evergreen bough tied 
with a big ribbon. Huge cones fastened to 
shellacked magnolia leaves, with or with- 
out ribbon, are distinctive. 

For an Italian or Spanish villa, what 
could be more appropriate than a Della 
Robbia wreath —a striking and unusual 
decorative feature of foliage and fruits and 
also of fir or pine cones. The wreath is con- 
structed as are all Christmas wreaths, with 
evergreen branches wired to a fairly strong 
double hoop or frame. Fruits, cones and 
nuts are introduced as imagination dic- 
tates, observing good principles of design 
and grouping, rather than spotting them. 
The ornaments are first dipped in a thin 
solution of shellac to preserve them and 
also give them a touch of brilliance. 

After all, it is not how much, but how 
well you decorate that will leave a favor- 
able impression upon the guests to your 
home during the Christmas holidays. 


Garden Paths 

Straight paths in gardens may have 
practical uses in facilitating a free passage 
from one end to the other, and may afford 
a sense of neatness, but the winding path- 
way has an attractiveness in addition to 
practical uses. 

This attractive element is expectation, 
often ending in a lovely surprise. One 
never knows what is at the end that twists 
and turns, because one cannot immediately 
see the end of it, and while traversing it one 
wonders to where and what it leads. 

Not so with the straight path. We stand 
at the beginning. We see the end at once, 
and then move forward with the knowledge 
that we shall eventually arrive at a hedge, 
a fence, a tree, a bridge, a sundial or trellis. 
In fact, there is no romance about the 
straight pathway. 

But, oh, the adventures along the wind- 
ing path! The beginning may be common- 
place, but a corner is turned, and a beauti- 
ful flower border is revealed; an interesting 
sundial or garden figure is come upon, 
suddenly, at another bend; and, at still 
another turn, the charmed one finds him- 
self upon a soft green lawn or beside a lily 
pool or a rock garden. 

Do not these facts suggest another fact 
— that the winding path can be an en- 
chanting institution in the modern garden? 
Small gardens, having a winding path, give 
an impression of added space, greater depth, 
unknown end; and that is the best way of 
making the small garden equal in appear- 
ance to one of much larger dimension. 

To start walking down a' garden path 
that is to all appearances straight and short, 
to find at the supposed end a continuation 
of the path “round the corner,” creates an 
impression or interest which otherwise 
could not be felt in so small a garden. 

This should induce those who are plan- 
ning a new garden or the re-organization of 
an old one, to introduce the path that sud- 
denly gets “‘lost,”’ to be rediscovered in an 
entirely new setting, and thus add the ele- 
ment of novelty and excitement to the 
ordinary admiration of flowers and foliage. 
One might carry it by a hedge of rambler 
roses, a garden-seat at the end; at a point 
an ornamental tree may be placed, a 
clematis-laden archway or a miniature 
shrubbery — all these and many another 
may be employed. A broken path affords 
wonderful ways to add charm. A pathway 
that makes a bend and appears to run 
parallel with itself, and is apparently lost 
between high rock bank, is another device 
for giving an impression of spaciousness; 
and the simple placing of a rock garden, 
at a corner formed by a bend in the path- 
way, will give a similar effect. 

In early American gardens we see winding 
paths bordered by old-fashioned roses or 
mock-orange, etc.; these are often lined by 
red brick or huge pebbles, and very effective 
they are. 

— Jutia WoLFE 
New York City 
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ALL AROUND THE COUNTRY... 


Many ccd of Christmas Trees 


By Arthur B. Pausch, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHRISTMAS tree may be a fir, a 
spruce, a pine or some other evergreen 
that is common in any particular region. 

Trees that are most commonly used as 
Christmas trees throughout the country are 
spruces or firs. These two make up the 
bulk that are shipped to practically all 
parts of the United States. The balsam 
fir, Abies balsamea, is the most popular. 
It grows naturally in the northeastern part 
of the United States, west to the Great 
Lake states in the middle West and Can- 
ada, and south as far as Virginia in the 
higher elevations. 

The balsam fir is by far the best kind to 
use indoors as a Christmas tree. It grows 
quickly and is a good shipper. Harvesting 
is begun in November when the woodsmen 
start cutting the trees and carting them 
away. They are then bundled and loaded 
on freight cars and started to their destina- 
tions to the various parts of the country. 
Many trees arrive in the cities around the 
first part of December, with the bulk of 
the shipments coming in around the middle 
of the month. 

The balsam fir is a sturdy, upright tree 
with soft, flat, light green needles. These 
firs do not shed their needles as do the 
hemlocks and spruces, and this makes 
them an ideal tree for Christmas decora- 
tion indoors. The needles turn to a golden 
brown color after they have dried up with- 
out falling off. Balsam fir needles are de- 
lightfully fragrant and are often dried and 
used for pillows, etc. The bark of the tree 
is also a beautiful grayish color. 

To keep your tree fresh, it is helpful if 
you can place the bottom of the trunk in 
water while it is serving its purpose as a 
decoration. There are on the market spe- 
cial tree holders that will hold a quantity 
of water and these containers should be 
kept filled at all times. Before setting up 
your tree, make a new cut on the bottom 
of the trunk and also strip off several inches 
of bark on the lower end which will rest in 
the water. This will allow the tree to ab- 
sorb the water. It is said that the addition 
of sugar to the water will have a preserva- 
tive effect. (Use about a cup and a half of 
sugar per gallon of water.) 

The Canadian and Carolina hemlock 
are often used for Christmas trees, as well 
as various spruces. The chief drawback to 
these varieties is that they do not retain 
their needles for any length of time. They 
will shed their needles within a few days 
after being brought into a hot room. 
There are, however, many spruces espe- 
cially grown for the Christmas trees. 
Many are harvested when they are about 
18 to 24 inches in height and dipped in 
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different colored dyes. These are also 
shipped throughout a good part of the 
States. 

The pines are also becoming more popu- 
lar as Christmas trees. The best for this 
use is the white pine with its soft, light, 
grayish-green needles. A tree of this sort, 
about five to eight feet in height, makes a 
beautiful tree if it had plenty of room to 
grow, and was not crowded by others. The 
pines are, however, more open and informal 
than the firs and spruces, and like the firs, 
their needles will dry on the trees without 
shedding to the extent that the hemlocks 
and spruces do. Then, too, they are not as 
hard to handle as the spruces with their 
sharp, stiff needles. 

Going farther south, the Fraser balsam 
fir, Abies fraseri, is widely used. This tree 
resembles its northern cousin, the balsam 
fir, but is native to the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Tennessee where 
it grows abundantly in the higher eleva- 
tions. From this region it is harvested and 
shipped throughout the Southern states. 
The Carvlina hemlock is used in this region, 
too, but like the Canadian hemlock, it 
sheds its needles rapidly. Although its 
range of growth is more limited than the 
Canadian hemlock, it is considered to be a 
handsomer tree. It grows most abundantly 
in the mountains from Virginia to northern 
Georgia. Another tree commonly used in 
the South is the southern red spruce, Picea 
rubens. It grows abundantly in the Appa- 
lachian areas from Canada to Georgia. 

Out West, the Douglas fir is widely used. 
These are shipped from the Rocky Moun- 
tain areas. This handsome evergreen, 
Pseudotsuga tazifolia, is also commonly 
called the Douglas spruce, red fir or red 
spruce. The needles are from 34 to 14 
inches long. flat and dark green. Another 
fir commonly used in this region is the silver 
fir, Abies concolor. It is a very ornamental 
tree, having long, flat bluish green needles. 
Picea pungens, blue spruce or Colorado 
spruce, is also widely used in this region. 
It makes a beautiful living Christmas tree 
when planted in a tub — and can be used 
in almost any part of the country for this 
purpose. 

A living tree planted in the lawn or about 
the home grounds can also be used as an 
outdoor Christmas tree. Many home 
owners make use of such a tree and deco- 
rate it with colored lights which make a 
lovely effect. Spruce trees, such as Norway 
spruce, blue spruce, red spruce or white 
spruce, adapt themselves very well for this 
purpose. If you are planting a tree with 
this in mind, do not plant a balsam fir 
because it will not adapt itself to city or 





many suburban conditions, as it grows best 
only in its native environs of the cool, moist 
forest. 

It is said that the custom of using an 
evergreen tree for decorations was brought 
to America by German immigrants or by 
the Hessian soldiers who served in the 
Revolutionary War. The selling of Christ- 
mas trees was first started in New York in 
the early 1850s when several loads of trees 
were brought to New York City on sleds 
from the Catskills and sold on the streets 
of that city. 

At first, before the custom was estab- 
lished, it was considered a waste of our trees 
and not a good practice of conservation to 
cut all of these trees for decorative pur- 
poses. There are now millions of trees 
grown just for this purpose, and methods 
of conservation and preservation of our 
watersheds and woodlands are practiced. 
At the same instance this industry gives 
employment to many persons as well as 
giving an added income from many a farm 
woodlot. There is no other use of a tree 
that contributes more to the joy of man 
than does the Christmas tree. 


A Fence Garden 

Many city householders have a fence of 
some kind around their property. This 
fence can be made to serve a double pur- 
pose. The first purpose, of course, is to make 
the yard more private. Yet there is another 
use this fence can be put to that will give 
the city gardener pleasure and profit. 

The first thing to do is to prepare tho- 
roughly an approximate two-foot wide 
layer of soil along your fence. If the soil is 
not suitable for growing plants, then good 
soil must be brought in and mixed with the 
poor to a depth of about six inches. Some 
kind of commercial fertilizer should also be 
mixed in with the soil. 

Now, at the correct growing season, get 
yourself some sturdy climbing variety of 
tomato plants and plant them 30 inches 
apart. As they grow, tie the plants loosely 
to the fence so that the tie will not bind. 
Keep the ground well watered and the soil 
broken on top until the first tomatoes start 
to grow. After that it is only necessary to 
water the tomato plants as they may need 
it. 

Do not allow the runners of the tomato 
vines to grow to extreme lengths. Prune 
them at a reasonable distance from the main 
clusters of tomatoes. Also inspect your 
tomato vines regularly and discard any 
diseased or rotting fruit. These diseased 
tomatoes would only rob food from the 
healthy ones, and there is no profit in that. 

For your information: Late tomatoes can 
be kept a month or even longer after cold 
weather sets in. Before the first frost, cut 
the whole vine off and hang up in a cool, dry 
place where the temperature will not go to 
freezing. These tomatoes will ripen slowly 
and be of good quality. 

— Acree J. Haun 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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THEY'RE UNUSUAL IN DECORATING .. . 


Gourds for Christmas 


By Hazel Davis, Roslindale, Massachusetts 


OURDS for Christmas? Most cer- 

tainly, gourds for Christmas! They 
are one of the most ornamental and versa- 
tile additions to the “greens” we cherish 
as such an important part of the holiday 
time. They can be fresh, colorful ones of 
this season’s crop; or beautifully shaped, 
dried and polished ones. 

The variety of fresh ones is numerous; 
ranging in color from pure white through 
all shades of yellow and orange to, perhaps, 
the most brilliant and beautiful greens one 
could imagine. Picture a tapering cluster 
of tiny lagenarias, or hard-shelled gourds 
as they are commonly called, on a well- 
made swag of spruce, yew or cedar. The 
green shades are variegated and light 
enough to show up well on the dark back- 
ground, and their shapes are charming. 
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A few bright, brown cones might be added 
for variety. 

And what could be more breath-taking 
than a beautiful arrangement of ivory-white 
Crown-of-Thorn gourds of varying sizes, 
against a background of rich dark-green 
sprays of yew? Picture this on a dignified 
antique black-marble mantel, with tall 
ivory candles in gleaming silver-sticks at 
either end. These lovely gourds have a 
religious significance as well, which makes 
them even more appropriate to the season. 
Their 10 points have won them the name 
of “The Ten Commandments.” 

These graceful Crown gourds are beauti- 
ful enough for a formal centerpiece. A 
lovely one for a long table may be made 
on an oval board with a band of waxed 
clay around the edge; well-shaped sprigs 
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Fireplace decorations in the author’s home 


December 1950 


of green firmly stuck into it, radiating out- 
ward, until it forms a frame, slightly wider 
and higher towards the center. with the 
gourds arranged inside this, and a good- 
sized spray of green and white-leafed 
Oregon holly at either end to carry the 
white of the gourds out along the table; 
some shining silver, tall white candles and 
gleaming glasses complete a truly festive 
picture. 

When your Fall crop of ornamentals 
fade and dry, do not discard them: there 
is another interesting use for them. Select 
the smooth ones that have fruit-shapes; 
clean and paint them to resemble tiny 
apples, lemons, limes, etc. Here’s your 
chance to see how good an artist you can 
be; and use them to decorate your wreaths, 
swatches and baskets instead of the real 
fruit; you will find them lighter and much 
easier to fasten to whatever you are mak- 
ing; and what is more, they are waterproof 
and durable. However low the mercury 
drops they remain intact, and after the 
holidays may be packed away and used 
again and again. 

Small, well-shaped lagenarias (dried) 
may be cut off at the bottom and gilded, 
to make charming little bells: a string or 
cluster of these, with little cones as tongues, 
against a background of green makes a 
stunning door-piece. A bit of gold — or 
red ribbon may be added if you feel the 
need of a little more color. 

In regard to the painting of these dried 
gourds, be sure they are entirely dry and 
free of the often-mouldy skin with which 
all gourds are covered. Warm water, a 
stiff brush and some steel wool will accom- 
plish this. Bore two small holes in the 
stem ends, and run a fine wire through 
them, leaving it long enough to fasten 
easily to whatever you wish to decorate; 
then paint them with regular artists’ tube 
colors, using a varnish medium instead of 
oil as this dries much more quickly, and 
has a higher gloss. Hang them up until 
perfectly dry, and you are ready to go to 
work. Also, while you have a brush in the 
varnish, give your little gold bells a coat, 
and they will repay you by keeping clean 
and bright through many Christmases. 

A large, firm lagenaria, in which graceful 
openings have been cut, and a strip left 
at the top for a handle, makes a lovely and 
interesting basket centerpiece filled with 
greens, holly, alder or growing vines and 
berries. This should be dried, scraped and 
polished; a light waxing helps the color, and 
a coat of paraffin inside makes it water- 


proof. 

Very tiny gourds may be polished, 
painted or gilded to be tied onto your gift- 
boxes, with perhaps some little cones and 
a bit of green. 

Any one with a little imagination can 
make unlimited use of these fascinating 
products of nature, for they blend per- 
fectly with all of the other materials of the 
season. Once you have worked with them 
you will most certainly fall under their 
spell. 
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THEY ARE NOT HARD TO GROW . 


Aollices Are Rugged 


By Wilfred Wheeler, Falmouth, Massachusetts 


NE clear, cold December day, after a 
light fall of snow, I took a friend to see 
an unusual holly tree growing in a glade in 
the woods; you came suddenly on the 
holly through the thickly-growing, sur- 
rounding trees. As my friend stepped into 
the opening where the holly was growing, 
and as the full beauty of the tree was sud- 
denly presented to him, he stopped as if 
something very remarkable had suddenly 
come before him. He stood in silence for 
some time without saying anything. Then 
he exclaimed: “I have never seen anything 
so beautiful.” 

The surrounding woods of pine, birch, 
and maple and the snow-covered ground 
made a setting which might indeed call for 
such an exclamation; it was a picture that 
one seldom sees these days in our woods. 
Our native hollies have become all too 
scarce, and we have sadly neglected them 
in our ornamental planting. I was much 
delighted with this expression of the beauty 
of the holly from my friend, for it proved 
to me that the holly had much more than 
its traditional or Christmas appeal, and 
that it could be classed as one of our best 
ornamental trees. 

At the recent meeting of the Holly So- 
ciety of America in Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, a man who has been planting trees 
all of his life told me that he had always 
believed that the holly was so difficult to 
transplant that he had never dared at- 
tempt it without removing all of the leaves; 
also that it was questionably hardy, grew 
slowly and had all kinds of troubles. So 
he just kept away from it until lately when 
experimenting a little he found that all of 
these troubles were purely imaginary. As 
a matter of fact, the holly is one of the 
easiest trees to move and grow, if one will 
follow simple directions. 

Our hollies are hardy all along the sea 
coast and even inland, but certainly at 
altitudes below 2000 feet. There are hollies 
in Massachusetts that are growing where 
temperatures have reached —30°, and 
these have never shown Winter-killing. 

Soils for starting hollies are more im- 
portant than temperatures. The holly 
needs and requires a sour soil, but when 
well established will grow in almost any 
soil. The use of plenty of decayed oak 
leaves, peat, and thoroughly decayed 
manure will assure a good steady growth 
after the tree is once established. Trees 
that grow at the rate of two feet a year are 
not uncommon, but trees should be kept 
well mulched with acid reaction material, 
such as decayed oak leaves, sawdust and 
shavings from pine and oak. Well-drained 
soils are to be preferred, even sandy soils 
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may be built up, but badly drained clay 
soils are to be avoided. 

Location is most important; it should be 
kept in mind that the holly is a Winter tree; 
that is its beauty is of the Winter season, 
when it stands out from the naked branches 
of the deciduous trees in a glory all its own. 
So the holly should be planted near the 
house, not too near so that it cannot be 
seen from a window, but far enough to 
form a picture against a background which 
should have some lighter trees like birch 
or poplar. Snow heightens the effect, for 
the bright glistening berries and the dark 
green foliage create a picture far too seldom 
seen in our Winter landscape. 

One fact that has discouraged the plant- 
ing of hollies almost more than anything 
else is that so often trees of only one sex 
have been used, and in consequence there 
are no berries. Hollies are dioecious, which 
means that they are of different sexes. 
Unfortunately many nurserymen have not 
recognized this fact and have sold trees 
whose sex they did not know. It is advis- 
able always to plant a couple of female or 
berry-bearing hollies and one male or 
pollen tree, that is if you want only fruit- 
ing trees, the male may be planted as far 
as 50 feet from the females for the pollen 
is carried long distances by insects. For- 
merly most hollies were grown from seed, 
and there was no way to tell the sex of the 
little tree until it bloomed, but now that 
practically all hollies are grown from cut- 
tings of known sex there will be little 
danger of getting a sterile tree. 

Hollies will stand windy locations; many 
here on Cape Cod went through two hurri- 
canes unprotected. They are a fine shore 
tree, as salt spray and salt water flooding 
do not injure them; in one of the hurri- 
canes some trees were flooded to a depth 
of 20 feet, and they are still growing 
splendidly. 

The last two decades have brought won- 
derful results in the selection of better 
hollies. It must be remembered that in 
the wild all hollies are seedlings and in 
consequence vary greatly from each other. 
This gave the searcher for better hollies a 
splendid opportunity to select those char- 
acteristics or values that he was looking 
for. We now have trees especially for the 
landscape, such trees as grow tall and sym- 
metrical, with a central stem, a true holly 
shape. Then there are those which have 
special values as orchard trees — trees that 
grow more open and slightly sprawly and 
have long branches that make good sprays 
for Christmas cutting. Then there are 
those whose berries are so placed on the 
stem that they are best for making wreaths. 


Color of the berries is important, and we 
now have hollies in colors varying from 
canary yellow, orange through to the deep- 
est red. One may select his holly for his 
own choice in color, but most of us want a 
holly with the brightest, glossiest red that 
is a real holly red. We have them to suit 
all tastes. 

Speaking of Christmas, and everyone 
connects holly with Christmas, your holly 
tree can be grown and pruned so that you 
may get all of the greens that you will 
require for the house if careful pruning is 
done. The ideal type is one that grows 
somewhat openly and will have long 
branches which may be cut a reasonable 
length without cutting the whole tree, but 
leaving some to develop for the next 
season. Proper pruning serves to shape the 
tree and the holly seems to thrive on good 
pruning. 

So our holly tree serves many purposes. 
The legends which connect it to the life 
of the Master are many and endear this 
beautiful tree to the Christmas season, but 
I feel that its greatest value lies in its 
landscape effects and in the joy that it 
brings in the long Winter months. Further- 
more one should feel, in planting and pro- 
tecting this tree, which is fast disappearing 
from our woodlands, a deep sense of satis- 
faction. 





Clematis In Your Garden 
Plant all or any one 


C. jackmani superba— velvety dark 
purple. 
Edouard Andre — wine red. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley — wisteria blue. 
Comtess de Bouchaud — clear deep 
pink. 

Give space for root development 
by digging a hole a foot and a half in 
depth and a foot and a half in diam- 
eter. Fill bottom of hole with stones 
or rubble for drainage, refill with 
good garden loam mixed with coal 
ashes or sand to lighten its texture. 
Add and mix in thoroughly a spade- 
ful of agricultural lime and a spade- 
ful of bone meal. Water and allow to 
settle before planting. Set in plant, 
carefully spreading the roots. Have 
the crown near the surface level. 
Protect it by mounding it with very 
light soil. Leaf mold is excellent for 
this purpose. Support the stems 
upright for at least six inches. The 
position of hole should be by arbor, 
wall, etc., for the vines to climb. 
From then on, leave undisturbed for 
the enjoyment of seeing the delicate 
foliage and lovely blossoms. 


— STEPHEN FAIRBANKS 


Hingham, Mass. 
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YOU CAN GROW PLANTS IN WATER... 


Indoor “guatie Gardening 


By Frank K. Balthis, Chicago, Illinois 


AST Winter while visiting a school- 

room, I was much interested in several 
kinds of plants that were growing in water. 
Most of them were common, but the 
method of growing was the outstanding 
feature. Indoor gardeners grow their plants 
in certain soil mixtures, but these were 
growing in water alone with no soil visible. 
The intriguing thing about it was that the 
containers were of clear glass, so that the 
roots could be seen. This, according to the 
teacher, kept the pupils’ interest at a high 
pitch. When I left the school and returned 
home, I found myself thinking of water cul- 
ture and how home gardeners and apart- 





ment house dwellers, especially those with- 
out an outdoor plot of ground, would find 
much pleasure in trying the method at 
home. 

What are some of the plants that can be 
successfully grown in water, you ask? The 
common sweet potato is one of the most 
popular — for all that is necessary is to 
select a well-formed potato that has live 
buds or eyes; these are not kiln dried. The 
tuber is placed in a mason jar or other con- 
tainer that fits it, with the lower half sub- 
merged in water, and the operation is 
complete. Charcoal placed in the bottom 
will absorb impurities. The plant should 
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Top quality amaryllis bulbs will flower in water 


December 1950 


have a sunny window or one with some sun. 

It is unusual to see an amaryllis flowering 
in water, but it will do so if the bulb is of 
flowering size. Simply place it so that the 
base touches the water, and before long the 
unfolding flower stalk will develop. How- 
ever, this beautiful plant will send out a 
flower stalk at any time irrespective of 
whether it is in water or not. 

Another plant in the same category is the 
Autumn crocus, Colchicum. It, like the 
amaryllis, flowers even while in the storage 
box if it is left alone. By placing several 
bulbs in a low dish with a minimum of 
water, they will send out the flower stalks, 
the individuals developing into most inter- 
esting specimens. It is not long-lasting, but 
the fact that it flowers so easily always 
arouses interest. The pink tubular flowers 
are three to four inches wide. 

While I am mentioning bulbs that send 
out their flowers with or without water, I 
must mention that very obnoxious flower, 
the devil’s tongue from Cochin-China. The 
bulb grows to large size and will, when 
ready, send out a flower stalk two or more 
feet in height. It is a member of the arum 
family to which many of our most delightful 
plants belong. The flowers, dotted with 
greenish-purplish, have an atrocious odor 
that penetrates every crevice of a room. In 
fact, a gentleman telephoned the writer and 
asked what to do with the dozen bulbs he 
had. He said his wife told him that if he 
didn’t get rid of the plants she would leave 
home! After flowering, and when the wea- 
ther is warm, the bulbs can be planted in 
rich soil outdoors where they send out an 
amazing leaf which is cut into segments 
that make it very ornamental. 

When visiting the recently held outdoor 
industrial show on Lake Michigan in 
Chicago, I had occasion to inspect the dis- 
play staged by the Chicago Park District, 
and among other displays saw several 
plants growing in water. It consisted of 
rutabaga, carrot and beets cut horizontally 
just below the top, or about two inches 
below, and placed in low containers. They 
were sending out a mass of very pleasing 
foliage, and all that was required was an 
occasional watering. 

Has anyone tried to grow the early tulip 
Duc Vanthol in water? Good, strong bulbs 
will do so, sending out their flowers without 
much attention beyond an occasional water- 
ing. Everyone knows about the paper 
white narcissus flowering under water cul- 
ture, but the bulbs must be thoroughly cured 
and cooled or they may send out foliage 
instead of good flowers. It is wise to 
anchor the bulbs with gravel, or their 
strong root system may push them upward 
and at an angle. Start in a cool, dark place 
until roots develop, then bring to the light 
of a south window. The Chinese sacred lily 
is in the same class, and may be treated in 
the same manner. It has a yellow center and 
white petals which enhance its beauty. 

There is much fun — garden fun — for 
the apartment house dweller if he will grow 
the dumb cane in suitable bottles of water. 


See page 458 
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HERE YOU ARE, THE PRIZES... 


Garden Club Yearbooks 


By E. |. Farrington, Weymouth; Massachusetts 





Texas 


New Jersey 
South Dakota 


Pennsylvania 





PRIZES IN 1949-1950 
First 
Fries Garden Club, Fries, Virginia 
SECOND 
Le Bonnet Bleu Garden Club, Dallas, 


THIRD 
The Garden Club of Hingham, 
Massachusetts 
HonoraBLE MENTION 
Pines Lake Garden Club, Pines Lake, 
Madison Garden Club, Madison, 
Hilltop Garden Club, Pittsburgh, 


Warren Garden Club, Warren, Ohio 








N THE dainty little yearbook of the 

Highland Park Garden Club of Des 
Moines, Iowa, the president begins her 
message with these words: “As I look 
back over the events of the past year, I feel 
very proud of being the president of such 
an active club.” These words might well be 
written by the presidents of most of the 
clubs whose yearbooks were among the 
hundreds entered in Horticulture’s 1950 
competition. The amount of imagination, 
application and horticultural knowledge re- 
flected in these little books aroused deep 
admiration on the part of the judges, and 
made the selection of those to be awarded 
top honors no easy task. 





Prizes for Garden Club 
Yearbooks 


ORTICULTURE offers a first 
prize of $50 for the best 1950- 
1951 yearbook submitted by a garden 
club. It offers a second prize of $25, a 
third prize of $10 and three additional 
prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs. It does 
not apply to federations. The judges 
will consider each yearbook submitted 
from all angles. A club with a small 
yearbook will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1950 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1951 Competition. 
Yearbooks to be entered in this com- 
petition must reach the office of Horti- 
culture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 
1, 1951. Please note: Yearbooks for 
1951-1952, if submitted, will be held for 
judging until the next year. 
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To make a critical review of these books 
as is often requested, would be impossible 
of course. It would be equally impossible 
to mention all of those submitted. Fre- 
quently, however, one is found which, 
although not rated as a winner, has some 
feature which may be of value to other 
clubs in preparing their yearbooks or in 
planning their programs, and for that 
reason invites comment. 

It is to be remembered that these year- 
books will soon be starting a journey which 
will take them to all parts of the country in 
answer to requests for an opportunity to 
place them on display. 

The Fries (Virginia) Garden Club has 
been awarded first prize for a yearbook 
which is not pretentious in any way, al- 
though it has a charming cover in color, but 
which is remarkable for the comprehensive 
nature of its contents and its general use- 
fulness. 

The yearbook just mentioned was 
printed, and it was doubtless somewhat 
expensive. Le Bonnet Bleu Garden Club of 
Dallas, Texas, won second prize for a book 
which is wholly different in design and 
arrangement, being lettered by hand in two 
colors, with many hand-drawn illustra- 
tions. It is a model among books of this kind. 

The third award, to the Garden Club of 
Hingham (Mass.), is for a yearbook of 
only 16 pages, plus a very attractive green 
cover, but its manner of presenting its pro- 
gram, and the listing of its many activities, 
in addition to its refined appearance, sug- 
gested to the judges that it is a book worthy 
of special attention. 


All four of the yearbooks given honorable 
mention are the work of clubs having a 
broad program, with marked emphasis on 
horticultural study. Each of these books has 
distinct individuality. 


Garden Gate Club 
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1935 - 1950 


Garden Gate Club 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Now a quick glance at some of the others. 
The Wake Forest (N. C.) Garden Club, 
celebrating its silver anniversary, issued a 
book done all in green and titling its his- 
torical sketch “Our Green Years.” This 
club has a monthly column in the local 
newspaper and has purchased a soil testing 
kit for the use of its members. 

A lively appearance is given the yearbook 
of The Flower Study Club of Spartanburg, 
S. C., by many humorous, hand-drawn 
illustrations. The book is divided into chap- 
ters, is called a study course and is copy- 
righted. 

A list of “‘gardening consultants” is an 
unusual feature of the book sent in by the 
Woman’s Garden Club of Villa Park (IIl.). 
This club has a large horticultural library. 

The Berea (Ohio) Garden Club de- 
voted a year to the study of 
birds as a special project and as a 
reminder printed a bird silhouette on al- 
most every page of its yearbook. This club 
had a “men’s night picnic” on August 1, 
with the superintendent of schools lectur- 
ing on “He who laughs, Jasts,”’ which might 
well be adopted as a motto. 
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Norristown Garden Club 
Norristown, Pa. 
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In the matter of odd lecture subjects, 
however, the Granny White Garden Club of 
Nashville, Tenn., seems to excel. For ex- 
ample, there are “Birds Against Beetles,” 
“Honeybees and Gardens” and “Pepping 
Up a Tired Lawn.” The club’s yearbook 
has many blank pages for notes. 

It is announced in the well-made hand- 
lettered yearbook of Schulenburg (Texas) 
Garden Club that the club will endeavor to 
purchase for its members rose bushes, bulbs, 
seeds and shrubs at a great saving in cost, 
but only for personal use. 

No club has a more unique cover than 
that which appears on the yearbook of the 
East River Mountain Garden Club of the 
City of Bluefield, West Virginia. It is the 
great seal of the city, done in color, and 
strikingly handsome. This book, lettered by 
hand, abounds in original sketches, most of 
them in color. Much patience and effort 
must have been required to make this book. 


WESTMINSTER 
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Westminster Garden Club 
Erie, Pa. 


Other clubs have produced unusual cov- 
ers, as a matter of fact. An outstanding 
example is the Wausau (Wisc.) Garden 
Club, on whose yearbook appears a pea- 
cock done in actua’ feathers of different 
and appropriate colors. It is a very effec- 
tive piece of work. 

Then there is the Comanche (Texas) 
Garden Club, whose yearbook is bound into 
a cover on which is a picture, drawn by a 
club member, of an oak tree on the public 
square. 

Most clubs now have civic projects, but 
not many have the number listed in the 
yearbook of the Greentown (Ohio) Garden 
Club. This club’s activities along this line 
seem to be summed up in a single sentence: 
“A helping hand in every civic under- 
taking.” 

The Antrim (N. H.) Garden Club is 
fortunate. The commercial class of the 
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Milford Garden Club 
Milford, Ohio 


Antrim high school took over the task of 
mimeographing the club’s yearbook and 
did an excellent job. 

An unusual feature for yearbooks has 
been developed by the Camilla (Ga.) Gar- 
den Club in the form of a clock which ap- 
pears on the cover, and again inside the 
annual book. In place of figures on the 
first clock are the letters which spell 
“Horticulture.” The second is lettered in 
the same manner, “Timely Chores,” and is 
followed by a list of month-by-month 
operations. 

The yearbook of the Beach Cliff Garden 
Club of Rocky River, Ohio, contains a 
revolving color chart, which should be 
useful. 

The Better Gardens Club of Greater St. 
Louis is an especially good example of the 
way a simple, working yearbook should be 
constructed. It, too, has an attractive 
cover. 

The largest yearbook submitted came 
from the Garden Club of Jacksonville, Fla. 
It has 234 printed pages, and is the work of 
one of the country’s most outstanding clubs. 

The neat little yearbook of the Williams 
Bay (Wisc.) Garden Club quotes this ex- 
cellent definition of gardening: “A matter 
of your enthusiasm holding up until your 
back gets used to it.” 


val A 





Typical example of the many charming little drawin, 
lighting up the pages of the yearbook of the Springfield 
Garden Club, Springfield, Mass. 


Note: These typical covers and the illustration were selected 
by the Editor, who was not a judge this year. 








Scale of Points 


for Judging Yearbooks 


The following guide for Horticul- 
ture’s judges for the next contest has 
been published in order to indicate to 
contestants how their yearbooks will be 
evaluated in 1950-1951 


1. Standard Club: .........03.. 25 


a. 


An active organization (size 
unimportant) 


b. Systematic course of study 

c. One flower show a year (at 
least) 

d. One garden pilgrimage or visit 
(local) 

e. Aclub project (at least one) 

f. Authoritative speaker for at 
least one meeting. 

C; TONNE ons ec asieviadodecy 25 

a. Complete identification (name 
of club, town and state) 

b. Complete membership _ lists 


with addresses 


. Complete program (meetings, 


projects, visits, accomplish- 


ments) 


. Supplementary material of 


value to members in gardening. 


3. Utility of program.......... 40 
Principle: A garden club is of value 
only in proportion to the work it 
annually accomplishes for its: a, 
community; b, its membership. 


At least one major project 
(clubs of small membership 
cannot be expected to have 
more than one project but 
larger clubs should have sev- 
eral) in horticulture, conserva- 
tion, landscaping, civic devel- 
opment, shade tree planting on 
streets or in parks, reforesta- 
tion, etc. It is the quality of the 
work undertaken rather than 
the subject that is important. 


b. Evidence of progress in the 
project in relation to size of 
club. 

4. Format of program......... 10 

a. Size of club will have no weight 
in determining quality of year- 
book. 

b. Beauty of design. 


. Originality in relation to clubs’ 


character. 


. Quality of reporting and com- 


prehensiveness of coverage. 


. No distinction will be made 


between printing and mimeo- 
graphing. 


. Scrapbooks as such are not 


considered yearbooks. 


. Although no distinction will be 


made, the size considered best 
is about 5 by 7. 
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FEED THEM THIS WINTER .. . 


Birds Will #eéz You 


By Barbara Elinore Hayden, Danvers, Massachusetts 


NTOMOLOGISTS believe successful 
agriculture would be impossible with- 
out birds. They occupy a unique position 
among insect and weed destroyers. Their 
remarkable powers of flight enable them 
to gather immediately at the sites of insect 
infestation or at areas where ripened seed 
is abundant. Their high metabolism rate — 
higher than human temperature, faster 
respiration and quicker pulse — forces 
them to expend huge quantities of energy. 
This, in turn, demands rapid ingestion of 
vast amounts of food. In fact, much of the 
time, from dawn until dusk, birds devote 
solely to obtaining food. 

Of paramount importance, in conjunc- 
tion with the quantities of food required by 
birds, is their highly specialized means of 
securing it. The amazing agility, grace and 
precision of airborne swallows, the powerful 
wings and remarkable vision of the hawks 
and the phenomenal eyesight and noiseless 
flight of the owls are ready examples. 

The birds you can entice to your garden 
this Winter are equally specialized, and 





their presence is of inestimable benefit. 
Among these is the brown creeper, a small, 
bark-colored bird with sharp eyes and a 
slender decurved bill. Looking closely you 
may see one spiralling upward, inch by 
inch, around the bole of a tree. Unceasingly 
industrious, it canvasses each niche and 
crevice of bark for minute insect eggs, 
cocoons of tineid moths and plant lice and 
scales undetected by other birds. It per- 
forms a singular service in this respect. A 
short length of rough-barked sapling with 
holes bored and billed with suet or peanut 
butter, and hung by a cord to a tree, will 
bring him to your garden. 

The white-breasted nuthatch, blue-gray 
colored, with a black crown, may be sum- 
moned by putting sunflower seed in a feed- 
ing station. This bird wears an air of per- 
petual belligerence, peering up from low- 
ered head and uttering a peevish “yank,” 
as he walks upside down in surly defiance 
of gravity. His Spring through Fall food 
include beetles, moths, caterpillars, ants, 
wasps, acorns and waste grain. 


Hal H. Harrison 


The white-breasted nuthatch walks upside down 
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In high favor year-round is the black- 
capped chickadee. In Winter he clamors 
for suet, peanut hearts or butter, and sun- 
flower seeds. Souffle paper cups inserted 
with a toothpick from one end to the other, 
just above the bottom, then filled with 
melted suet and seed, and lashed with 
string to a branch of a tree near the house, 
will bring him close to your window. Much 
of the year he feeds upon moths, caterpil- 
lars, beetles, ants, wasps, bugs, flies and 
grasshoppers. For his ebullient spirit alone, 
the chickadee would be welcome if he never 
ate a bug! 

Two other uniquely helpful birds are 
the downy and hairy woodpeckers. Both 
are strongly muscular and possess sharp 
claws, a chisel-bill and a barbed prop of a 
tail. Combined with extraordinary hearing, 
these features are utilized by both to locate 
and then chip away wood to reach the 
beetles and larvae found beneath the bark 
or deep in the timber. A rectangle of 
chicken wire 12” x 7”, folded part way 
back upon itself, its rough edges turned 
under and the resulting “pocket” filled 
with suet, can be tailed to a tree trunk for 
the use of the downy or hairy. 

Members of the sparrow family will also 
come to your garden in Winter. Birds of 
this group all have in common one speciali- 
zation: a short, stout, conical bill for crack- 
ing the seed which is their primary food. 
The two sparrows most likely to be seen 
are the song and tree sparrows. The for- 
mer is a small, plump bird, with stripes on 
its chest and a single spot in the center of 
its breast. He will eat constantly until you 
fear he'll “pop” his feathers. But his food 
is weed seeds. Or, if the ground and tall 
weeds are covered with icy snow, he will 
eagerly feed upon the seed you provide — 
possibly on a three-foot square, open tray, 
with an edge, set on top of a four-foot post. 

The tree sparrow is a neat and dainty 
bird, with a rust cap and clear gray breast 
displaying a single center spot. Impressive 
statistics have been gathered concerning 
the tree sparrow. Conservative estimates 
credit the tree sparrow with eating one 
quarter ounce of weed seed a day. And 
on this basis, in an agricultural state such 
as Iowa, tree sparrows alone annually con- 
sumed 875 tons of weed seed! Obviously, 
our gardens do not need any such monu- 
mental operations. But it’s consoling when 
one thinks of that stand of weeds he just 
didn’t get around to destroying. 

These sparrows are joined by other mem- 
bers of the family: goldfinches in Winter 
drab, siskins, juncos and, in some years, 
redpolls. Seed should be provided con- 
stantly for hunger-weakened birds in the 
Winter months. It can be broadcast on the 
snow, though this way, it is easily covered 
and lost. It can be sprinkled on canvas 
spread on the snow — but only if your gar- 
den is free of marauding cats. The best 
single feeder, perhaps, is the box type 
standing station with glass on three sides 
and with an old muffin tin on top filled with 
melted suet and seeds or an assortment of 
seed. See page 454 
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FOR GARDENING ADVENTURE . . 


Make Wcue Gloxinias 


By Ethel E. Mann, Ozark, Michigan 


LOWING African violets provided a 
pleasant adventure in indoor garden- 
ing for the past few years, and while [ still 
enjoy working with them, they are now 
relegated to second place, since I discovered 
two years ago the potential glamor encased 
in a flattened bulb — that of the gloxinia. 
For sheer joy, no flower that I have grown 
indoors can compete with it. 

It all began in a single bulb (Fire King) 
which I ordered from my favorite nursery, 
and received late in March. Growth was al- 
ready advanced, and I potted it immedi- 
ately, watered it carefully and left it in a 
warm, dark place, for three days, bringing 
it gradually to full sunlight. Within a few 
weeks great lush, thick, hairy leaves devel- 
oped to a mammoth size. Eventually, up 
from the center of the leafy crown, the 
calyx of the flowers appeared in spear-like 
form, followed by the tightly folded tube 
shaped corolla, which gradually assumed a 
tint of pale pink at the outer rim, then five 
fluted petals appeared at the mouth of the 
tube, in a breath-taking blending of color, 
surrounded by buds in. various stages of 
development. Moving the plant from the 
direct rays of the sun for a part of each day, 
we had, all through the month of July, from 
two to three blossoms, each at least three 
inches in diameter across the petals. 

By starting new plants from leaves, I 
am seldom without a plant in bloom. In the 
meantime, I acquired two more bulbs, 
Prince Albert, a rich purplish blue, and 
Tigrina, which is white with a mottled 
throat and has petals with cerise dots. 

They are very easily grown; I am often 
asked: “Did you grow that flower, your- 
self?” I find the same thought, in my own 
mind. It seems almost a miracle. The plant 
has an exotic quality, being native to the 
tropics, although I believe that the nurser- 
ies obtain much stock from Belgium. 

As I mentioned earlier, any number of 
new plants may be produced from leaves, 
and by starting leaves at intervals of three 
or four weeks apart, you may have a con- 
tinuous flower show, and, surprising as it 
seems, I have a plant, which bloomed late 
this Spring, and instead of becoming dor- 
mant as is the usual habit, it has developed 
a new plant on another portion of the root. 
I await results on that. 

Cut healthy leaves, with about one to one 
and one-half inches of stem, and place in a 
glass of water, in strong light, until a fine 
network of roots and small rough knobs 
appear at the end of the stem. This may 
take several weeks. Use potting soil pre- 
pared in the proportion of three quarters 
leaf mold (or peat moss) and loam and one- 
fourth sand for drainage. A four-inch pot is 
about right for either slips, or bulbs (of 
which I will speak later). When placing a 
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rooted leaf in a pot, do not press the soil 
around leaf firmly enough to injure bulb- 
lets. 

Do not overwater, at this time; keep soil 
barely moist. Some leaves die before growth 
begins; some stay green. In either case, 
there will be no magical sudden growth. 
Several weeks will pass before you see a 
tiny speck of green adjacent to the parent 
leaf. Do not be discouraged, and do not pull 
up the leaf. Given time there will be a heavy 
leafy plant, and I have never had one, 
started thus, that did not bloom! Bulbs and 
plants may be kept growing indefinitely. At 
present, I have two plants resting; one in 
bud; two rooted leaves, in a sunny window, 
in the process of making plants; and two 
leaves in water. 

If you wish to start with bulbs, they may 
be obtained from nurseries from December 
through May. Place in four-inch pots in 
soil as for leaves. If growth has not started 
when received, place bulb partially above 





the soil, keep warm and shaded from light 
for about a week, then give plenty of sun- 
light. I carried my first plant from one 
sunny window to another, but with those 
later, I curbed my impatience, and left 
them in a south window. They seem to be 
always thirsty. In watering, care should be 
taken that no water touches the leaves, if in 
the sun; they burn as easily as do the kaves 
of African violets. 

After the season for blooming is past — 
usually over a period of three weeks to a 
month — they should be watered spar- 
ingly, gradually tapering off completely. 
When the leaves dry out and die, the plant 
should have a rest of from 60 or 90 days in a 
cool darkened room, with pots lying on 
their sides. I keep mine in the basement, 
but they must not be subjected to lower 
than 50 degrees. As they seldom become 
wholly dormant, watch for growth along 
toward spring, and bring up to the light. 
It is well to re-pot bulbs, and add a pinch 
of commercial fertilizer to the new soil. 


About 21,000,000 Christmas trees are 
produced in the United States each year. 
Douglas fir and balsam fir have the greatest 
demand. 

Massachusetts (Cape Cod), New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Oregon and Washington are 
outstanding cranberry producing states. 


Phote: Genereuz 


Gloxinias are highly rewarding’as house plants 
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SOME INTERESTING HOUSE PLANTS ... 


For Zou to Try 


By Ferne S. Kellenberger, Clarksville, Arkansas 


Alternanthera 

This colorful, little Alternanthera is a 
lovely foliage plant having narrow lanceo- 
late leaves. It makes a very effective edg- 
ing plant, its leaves, variegated witu crim- 
son, pink, green, brown, orange and car- 
mine, in some respects, resembling our 
brilliant Autumn leaves. Perhaps it is most 
often seen as an edging or ribbon border and 
for carpet bedding in public parks and 
cemeteries, as well as in private gardens. 

Though it has very small white blossoms, 
I have never seen a seed pod, nor do I find 
it listed in the catalogs, but I have never 
visited a nursery that did not carry the 
plants in the Spring time. It is easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings which root in water or 
sand. If one starts with small cuttings in the 
Autumn, they will not take up too much 
valuable space in the window garden during 
the Winter months, yet the brilliant color- 
ing will add immeasurably to the plant 
arrangement. Full sunshine and plenty of 
moisture, with a weekly drink of liquid fer- 
tilizer, seems to meet the requirements for 
the months spent in the house. Then in the 
Spring the plants are turned out of their 
pots and put in a sunny border where they 
really grow and their colors reach their 
height of perfection in brilliancy. As a plant 
grown in the house, in the garden or for 
cutting purposes, it is a colorful, depend- 
able, must for any gardener. 





Alternanthera 


Pilea microphylla 


This oldtime favorite of our grand- 
mothers’ day has the interesting common 
name of artillery plant, because the pollen 
is forcibly discharged if the foliage is 
sprayed when the pollen is ripe. 

There seems to be some question as to 
whether the species microphylla and 
muscosa are the same. L. H. Bailey in his 
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Cyclopedia makes them synonymous, and 
also lists serpyllifolia as a lighter green, 
stronger and more upright species. I have 
grown both, and find they are not particular 
as to soil or location on the window sill. 
They do require an abundance of water. 

They are half succulent herbs with lacy, 
fern-like foliage, and used as a pot-plant 
alone, they make a dainty addition to the 
window garden of coarser plants. Florists 
use them in combination with other plants 
as gift items. 

During the Summer months, the pots can 
be placed on a porch or sunk to the rim of 
the pot in a partially shaded location where 
they will be assured of a generous supply of 
moisture. As these plants grow fairly 
rapidly one has a supply of cuttings for 
admirers. They root easily in water. 





Pilea microphylla 


Ceropegia 

The name Ceropegia is from the Greek 
meaning wax and fountain. The native 
home of these succulent vines is Africa. 
There are many species, but few are known 
here in the United States. 

I have had experience with but five: 
“afra,” barklyi, caffrorum, debilis and woodi. 
All of these are interesting house plants of 
trailing habits and strange, rather colorless 
blossoms, one almost misses, and long, very 
round seed pods. 

Perhaps wood? is best known, asit is some- 
times called “‘hearts on strings” or “heart 
vine,” because of the shape of the beauti- 
ful silver-marked leaves. It is also known as 
“rosary vine,” because of the little bulb- 
lets that form at the joints of the stems, and 
“umbrella vine” because of the shape of the 
blossom. 

C. barklyi is much like woodi, but the 
leaves are more pointed and a bit larger. 
The silver markings are just as effective. 

The word debilis means weak, and that 
is just what the stem of that variety is. It 
is very thin, and the leaves are almost 
cylindrical. According to the catalog these 


leaves should have a silver mid-rib, but 
mine have stayed plain green. It is also 
supposed to be a rapid grower, although 
mine has grown very slowly. 

C. caffrorum is quite robust in growth, 
and has heart-shaped leaves of a deep green 
color. Bulblets do not form on this variety. 
C. “afra’’ is much like caffrorum, but the 
leaves are more pointed. It, too, grows 
rapidly, but so far has not produced bulb- 
lets. 

The Ceropegias can be propagated by 
cuttings rooted in water or sand or by the 
bulblets, and for a potting mixture use peat, 
sand and loam. When the plants are grow- 
ing, they want plenty of water, but in Win- 
ter they should be allowed to rest. Give 
just enough moisture to keep the soil from 
becoming bone dry. 





Ceropegia 


Stenotaphrum secundatum 
variegatum 

When I received a gift plant of this 
ribbon-like grass, it really was not as large 
as its name, Stenotaphrum secundatum 
variegatum, or St. Augustine grass. The 
leaves or blades are green and white, striped 
with white down the center and white on 
the edge, but the arrangement of the nar- 
rower stripes is different on different 
blades. Instead of the pointed end one ex- 
pects of grass, the ends are rounded. The 
section of the blade toward the stem is flat 
and folded about the stem. That section is 
one to two inches long, and there the full 
width of the blade opens at a slight angle 
which gives a well-balanced effect. At each 
joint two new leaves unfold. 

If the branches get too long, they can be 
cut back and the ends thrust in the soil 
around the edge of the pot. This helps to 
keep new growth low, and a fuller, better 
looking plant is the result. Or it can be let 
grow full length, and used in a hanging 
basket or suspended pot. 

It is not particular as to soil, but likes 
plenty of water and will grow in the sun or 
in a north window. In fact I often use it in 
places where nothing else fits the space at 
hand, and it seems equally happy in all 
locations. 
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Stenotaphrum 


Pellionia 

This family of tender creeping foliage 
plants is suitable for suspended pots or 
hanging baskets, and while they prefer 
warm humid air, they do well wherever 
African violets thrive. The same potting 
mixture as used for violets is to their liking: 
a mixture of equal parts of sand, peat and 
leaf mold or good loam. They like enough 
water, rain water preferred, to keep the soil 
moist at all times. 

In the Winter they like plenty of light, 
but in the Summer they rest in a shaded 
corner of an east porch. 

Pellionia daveauana has a pointed leaf of 
gray-green, with outside bands of a pur- 
plish brown. The contrast is striking. Pell- 
ionia pulchra has a smaller leaf, blunt and 
rounded, with a network of dark veins on 
green, there being as much of the dark veins 
as of the green of the leaf. On the under- 
sides, the coloring is silvery, with purple 
veins. 





Pellionia 


Because the leaves of the two plants are 
so different in texture and markings, they 
make an interesting combination planted 
together, and that can easily be done as 
they require the same treatment. 
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FOR RARE SATISFACTION, PLANT . 


A Sauakea Garden 


By Stephen F. Hamblin, Harvard University 


HAT is the recipe for a sunken 

garden? What and why are its char- 
acters as different from the usual garden 
area? Of course, no two sunken areas would 
be treated alike, but certain factors are 
sure to be present, regardless of location or 
geographic area. 

The area included would not be too large, 
perhaps not more than 100 feet in major 
diameter. It would probably be treated 
formally, unless perhaps as a sunken rock 
garden. While its outline may be square or 
circular, probably it would be oblong, 
either geometrical or irregular, or even 
squeezed in modern manner, until it became 
almost triangular. Near the house it could 
be, to be visible from the terrace or rooms 
most used, and its outline and main lines 
would have relation to that part of the 
property. The sunken idea is not modern, at 
least it is as old as Dutch gardens, but 
modern ingenuity can add much to its mean- 
ings. It is practically an outdoor living room. 

Since the area is sunken in the lawn, its 
sides must be held up by walls, and at least 
two sets of steps lead down into it. It may 
be a sunken depression in the lawn of but 
two feet or so, and thus a pattern bed. It 
may be an old cellar-hole or a small glacial 
pot-hole. But if the depth is more than five 
feet it becomes a dangerous animal trap and 
should have its outline protected by free 
wall, a railing or a hedge. Then it is a hidden 
garden as well as sunken. Of course, drain 
inlets must be provided to carry away rain 
water, or it will become a lake after heavy 
rains. Yet since it is a low spot it may have 
a pool in center or off center. 

If this garden is for people to sit in or 
move about, then the area would be mostly 
turf or paving, and the planting would be 
at a minimum, perhaps as wall planting in 
the retaining walls or restricted planting at 
the base of the walls. Thus in plan and 
planting it might be much as a living room, 
and the special interests would be within the 
garden and not in distant views. The inter- 
ests would be in plan and furnishings rather 
than profusion of flowers. 

If used as a display for plants, then there 
could be a special show of certain plants, as 
small annuals, sweet herbs, tiny evergreens, 
miniature roses, dwarf iris, ground covers 
or a special color scheme. There would be 
much detail, perhaps a parterre treatment, 
and the effect would be like a special garden 
in a flower show on duty the whole of the 
year — a difficult assignment. 

Nearly all the planting should be low, at 
least in the middle of the garden. Few of the 
plants should rise above the height of the 
walls, or the effect of the depression is 
ruined. In fact, the sunken effect could be 
heightened with reduced cost of digging if 
the plants could be measured in inches 


rather than feet. The area could be planned 
as a larger “dish” garden. 

Much of the planting should be ever- 
green, if the garden is on view through the 
year. Many “dwarf” conifers and such 
plants as dwarf box get to considerable size 
in a few years and some clipping will be 
necessary. If a formal sheared effect is not 
desired, then you must be clever with your 
shears. Some of us no longer like our shrubs 
with a “crew” haircut. But really slow- 
growing evergreen or deciduous shrubs are 
very few. One sunken garden of clipped 
Chamaecyparis in pattern was untended 
during the war years. Now its contents rise 
above the lawn level, and have become a 
pattern of colored plush in the green lawn. 

For color, whether of annuals or peren- 
nials, these plants must be low-growing and 
compact, preferably with a long season of 
bloom. Suggestions for these would be the 
dwarf modern forms of mar:golds, petunias 
or zinnias; or such perennials as dwarf 
perennial candytuft, coralbells or cushion 
chrysanthemums. Many of the smaller 
Spring bulbs will be very useful to open the 
flower season. In fact, groups of scilla, 
snowdrops, etc., all backed by tiny dwarf 
conifers or small broad-leaved evergreens, 
may be all the planting needed. 

In this garden there must be partial 
shade for parts of the day, probably from 
trees or structures outside the garden area, 
or it will be too hot there for people or 
plants, as there is little air circulation in a 
sunken area. The extreme might be a tree- 
shaded sunken area for shade-loving plants, 
in which people could sit on the warmest of 
days — a “garden of quietness.” 

Yet a few plants should rise above the 
wall level, or the area is but a hole with 
color in it. Perhaps one or two picturesque 
small trees (“crooked”’ is an older word for 
this shape of tree) could be planted off 
center, as accent or focus. Such as the 
smaller crab apples, English hawthorns or a 
neglected Japanese yew, a flowering dog- 
wood (American or Japanese), the speci- 
mens chosen to be high branched and not of 
symmetrical shape, would give this depres- 
sion a better “lift” than would four or more 
clipped pyramidal conifers. 

This type of garden is specially suited to 
be near modern dwellings, for the sunken 
area would give added height to the rather 
low building, and the small size of the plants 
would be in scale with the structure. Unless 
the “hole” were already provided by the 
glacier or other act of nature, or an aban- 
doned cellar-hole or quarry created by a 
previous owner, the cost of excavation and 
building of walls may be a serious economic 
item. But a garden so constructed can give 
satisfactions that one on the flat terrain can 
never hope to offer. 
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TRAVELING, most of the year, is always 
something of a chore. But at Christmas- 
time it becomes delightful, especially if you 
are going home for the holidays. Ahead are 
all the pleasures of the season at home in 
the hills, and they come nearer and nearer 
with each mile that glides past the window. 
That alone would make a trip happy, but 
there is more to gladden the heart. First of 
all, the people you rub elbows with are no 
longer glum and self-contained, but gay and 
friendly. Everyone smiles; everyone is gra- 
cious. Then, be it wishful-thinking as it is, 
the spirit of the season is expressed by even 
the train itself. The panting of the air 
pumps of the locomotive, as it pauses in a 
station, tells how eager the great, steel 
beast is to deliver everyone home for 
Christmas. Even the whistles, as they bleat 
for crossings, have a cheerful note, replac- 
ing the usual melancholy wail. Then, too, 
the landscape is transformed. Each little 
village, every city square, as the train 
rumbles along, is bright with red and green 
decorations and, as the early darkness shuts 
down, the lights go on in all their senti- 
mental but wonderful charm. Out in the 
country, every house that is passed has 
candles glowing in its windows. Electric 
candles, no doubt, but still sparks of light 
that bring the stars down to earth as sym- 
bols that even in this modern day, the old 
dream of faith, hope and loving kindness is 
yet with us all. 


HERE on the farm we have two Christmas 
trees. One is a 12-foot white spruce on the 
front lawn. We hang it with strings of elec- 
tric lights — red, green, yellow, blue and 
white — and top it with a great electric 
star. Vermont usually co-operates by dec- 
orating it also with a million crystals of 
snow — snow that glistens and mirrors the 
lights set amongst the boughs. For Christ- 
mas presents, we hang little packages of 
things the birds cherish most dearly. Blue 
jays, chickadees, downy woodpeckers, 
purple finches, crossbills, and the rest, 
throng the tree on Christmas day. They 
must come for miles around; there are so 
many of them. 


THE OTHER tree is set indoors in the bay- 
window of the living room opposite the fire- 
place. It is one of our own balsam firs that 
we cut the day before Christmas in the back 
pasture, and drag down through the drifts 
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on a hand sled — a fragrant job that the 
whole family, even the dog, enjoys. The 
youngsters hang their stockings at bed- 
time, and then are sternly driven off to 
sleep. We adults, after a few hours of en- 
tertaining neighbors and visiting ourselves 
in turn, bring the tree in from the barn, 
erect it firmly (so that the cat will not knock 
it down as he plays with the glass balls), 
then trim it with strings of little lights, 
dozens of glittering glass things, and drench 
it with strings of glistening silver “rain.” 
Then we stuff the stockings and litter the 
rug under the tree with presents. By then 
it is midnight and, after a final look at the 
weather, we too go off to bed for a few hours 
of sleep before the children come in, strident 
as so many hungry blue jays, to wake us up 
for the opening of the presents. 


WE HAVE another Christmas custom here 
on the farm which we practice before the 
fire after the turkey and fixings have been 
put away and the women have cleaned up 
the dining room and kitchen. The past few 
weeks we have saved all the family’s 
Christmas cards unopened and now, one by 
one, we open them, read the messages and 
the names of the senders and pass them 
around the family circle. It is a warm- 
hearted hour as we remember the friends 
far and near who have taken the trouble to 
think of us at Christmas-time. The only sad 
thing about it is that we usually discover, 
when it is too late to rush a card into the 
mail, that we have forgotten someone. Next 
year, we say, we will remember. 


BETTER apples are coming our way. Out 
at Geneva, New York, I saw some of the 
new varieties almost ready for the market. 
Most valuable, in my opinion, are some 
strains of McIntosh which are different 
from the present ones in that the skins are a 
rich, ripe, red in color. Even fruit from in- 
side the tree is a good red, while those in full 
sun are cherry-red. This is better than the 
old Mac which often has too much green 
color mixed in with pale reds. The growers 
tell me that customers much prefer red 
apples to those of any other color. Another 
apple coming along is to me just a freak. 
It is red-fleshed instead of white. The 
breeders say this is to meet a demand of the 
ladies who want such colored apples to use 
in fruit salads. Talk about painting the lily? 


EVERY YEAR, about this time, I am del- 
uged with letters from people in various 
parts of the United States asking me to pro- 
test against the custom of cutting greens 


“+ for Christmas. Of course, it is wrong to pull 


up or cut some types of wild plant material. 
The ground pine, laurel (in some sections) 
and holly should certainly be left in peace, 
just for examples. However, tree enthusiast 
as I am, I refuse to become alarmed at the 
cutting of the balsam fir for Christmas trees. 


: . In Maine alone, each year, well over a mil- 


lion little balsams are cut and shipped by 
freight cars to many large cities of the na- 
tion — as far south as New Orleans and 
Miami and even as far west as Chicago. 
The reason this cutting, in my opinion (and 
I have looked into it thoroughly), does no 
harm is that, up in Maine, the balsam fir is 
a weed tree. By that I mean it seeds itself 
very freely and grows to Christmas tree 
size in a very few years. It is a crop like po- 
tatoes, save that it requires a little more 
time. In addition, the land where the bal- 
sam fir grows is generally sub-marginal 
where not much else can be grown. 


SPEAKING of color reminds me that in 
Florida on my recent trip there, I went out 
of my way to visit a friend who grows 
poinsettias commercially. He flies great 
boxes of them to northern markets as cut 
flowers for Christmas. This year he had 
several rows of white flowered “points.” I 
did not like them; neither did he. But he 
told me that New Yorkers particularly 
want the white ones just so they can have 
something different. To me, the only charm 
the poinsettia has is its flaming crimson 
color. But then, I am one of those men who 
prefer violets to orchids. 


FROM Hawaii my annual Christmas pres- 
ent from a friend there has just arrived — a 
box of orchids. He picked them just 36 
hours before they were delivered to my Ver- 
mont home. Five thousand miles away, and 
yet these delicate blooms, which will keep 
fresh for two weeks or so more, now grace 
my little house deep amongst the snowy 
hills. Outside the trees are bare and the 
wind is sharp, while with every storm the 
snow-cover climbs nearer and nearer to the 
window sills. It seems strange that we must 
still endure a social system centuries old in 
form, while we can have such transporta- 
tion available for a few cents. 


THIS is the final set of rambling observa- 
tions this roving gardener will write here. 
For four years, I have written each 
month a page of random notes about my 
own garden and about the gardens and 
gardeners over much of this continent. I am 
deeply gratified that so many people have 
taken the time and trouble to write to me 
and tell me they enjoyed them. Had it been 
possible, I would have answered every 
letter. Now all I can do is to say “Thank 
you” to everyone and to add “‘Good-by.” 
May this Christmas be very happy for you 
all and the coming year give you an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy your gardens once again. 
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Garden Digest 


Rabbiteye Blueberries For The South 


The first varieties of systematically bred rabbiteye blueberries, 
Vaccinium “asket,” native to the southeastern United States, 
have been released by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, the 
American Nurseryman reveals. Callaway, one of the varieties, 
has large, round, slightly soft and juicy berries of a good blue 
color. It is a midseason berry, and the clusters are loose enough to 
permit easy picking. Coastal, the other variety, has larger berries 
of a color not so good as Callaway’s. Its flavor is mild, and it is an 
early season, rapid grower. 





Rhododendron Propagation Aid 


According to John L. Creech, plant specialist at the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the new moisture-proof plastic, 
polythene, has been used successfully in propagating rhododen- 
drons by air-layering. In experiments carried on at the Plant 
Introduction Garden, Glenn Dale, Maryland, air layers of the 
hardy variety America were made in early May in the open. 
Wood of the last season was slit, and a small quantity of indole- 
butyric acid put in the cut. The moist sphagnum moss used was 
squeezed as dry as possible, and in August, when the stems 
had roots and were ready for setting, the moss was still wet, 
although no water had been added after the wrapping. Rhodo- 
dendrons have been propagated commercially by greenhouse 
grafting, but the new polythene is making field propagation pos- 
sible for the grower and home gardener. 

— Agricultural News Letter 





Texas Leaf-Cutting Ant Control 


In Down To Earth, V. A. Little, Professor of Entomology: 
Texas A. & M. College, states that the Texas leaf-cutting ant, 
which may cause serious damage to nurseries, orchards, vegetable, 
cereal and forage crops, may be controlled with methyl bromide. 
The gas, non-inflammable and non-explosive, is poisonous when 
inhaled, but under outdoor conditions, with reasonable precau- 
tions, its use is safe. Under Texas conditions, late Winter and 
early Spring are the most favorable times for the control applica- 
tions. 





Gladiolus Corm Maggot Check 


As a result of recent investigations by entomologists from the 
University of California at Berkeley, control of the seed corm 
maggot on gladiolus raised by California growers may be gener- 
ally controlled by spraying the corms in the furrow before cover- 
ing them. The best results were obtained by using 40% wettable 
chlordane. Three pounds of the chlordane per 100 gallons of 
water (applying 44 pounds of the actual chlordane per acre) 
are recommended. Next best was a 25 per cent gamma isomer 
wettable lindane. One pound of this material applied was used 
per acre. Applying either of these materials to the bulbs after 
they had been set in the furrow, but before covering, gave better 
results than spraying after the soil had been replaced on the corms. 


Beet Seed Germination 

Geneticists at the U.S. D. A. have, for the first time, treated the 
hard coats of wild beet plants with strong sulfuric acid to weaken 
the shell and bring out a higher percentage of seedlings. The pro- 
cedure makes some of the non-cultivated members of the beet 
genus easier to hybridize with the more sugary species, allowing 
utilization of their desirable characteristics. Certain species useful 
in breeding research seldom germinate as much as 20 per cent, 
but when concentrated sulfuric acid is used, the sprouts break out 
immediately, even in freshly harvested seed, Chemurgic Digest 
reports. 
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Let Big Trees provide the frame that makes your home com- 
plete. Enjoy the extra privacy, the established, substantial 
accent that identifies you with gracious living. 


Big Trees provide shade from the summer sun and help take 
away the winter’s bleakness. They contribute year-round 
beauty and companionship in ever increasing measure . 
for many years to come. 

Remember, this is the ideal season to acquire stately ever- 
greens, handsome pines with their clean, spicy fragrance, 
rustling conifers that stay green and cheerful all twelve 
months long. Many appropriate varieties to choose from, in 
sizes to fit your grounds. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree 
Beauty to your grounds 


FROST HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 























SAVE MONEY WITH OUR 
Xmas Gift Kit! 


Order Now — Nothing to pay until after Xmas. 
The Xmas Gift Kit Contains: 

2 $1.00 Boxes Flower-Peps 

1 $3.00 Deluxe Gift Box Flower-Peps 

Attractive wrapping paper and ribbon 
More than $5.00 worth of merchandise for only $3.98 if your 
order is received before December 10th. 
Just print your name and address on a post card and mail it 
to us today. The kit will be shipped to you at once — you 
pay nothing until January. 
Flower-Peps — the handy tablet form cut flower food are 
used and recommended by florists everywhere. The colorful 
floral print boxes help make this the ideal gift for anyone who 
loves flowers. 


A special surprise gift will be included if you prefer to send cash with 
your order. Don’t miss this saving — order today! 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 
FLORIST & GIFT SPECIALTIES, INC. 
Department XK2 Monument Beach, Mass. 
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FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK 


Write for 
Bobbink & Atkins 
New Fall Supplement 


Mailed free upon request East of 
the Mississippi in U. S. A. 
Offers five very special money- 
saving groups of ROSES embrac- 
ing all classes and including the 
best and newest of All-America 
Rose Selections for 1950 down 
to the rarest gems among Old- 

fashioned Roses. 
Also, a wide range of PERENNIALS 
suitable for fall planting are offer 
er with ZALEAS, RHODO- 
DENDRONS, LILACS, narrow-leaved 
HOLLIES and other Bobbink & Atkins 
specialties. 
Thousands of you who read this maga- 
tine already have our complete catalog 
“Garden Gems” for 1950 and refer to 
it again and again. (New issue available 
early in 1951.) 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Avenue 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 





HEADQUARTERS for 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Telephone WEllesley 5-3431 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
CALENDAR, 1951 


By HELEN VAN PELT Witson...... $1.00 


All amateur gardeners know what a job 
it is to keep track of their horticultural 
duties, not to mention their other activi- 
ties. Here, in a most convenient form, and 
beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
graphs, is a calendar you will need your- 
self and one to delight your friends also. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
HORTICULTURE 
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New England Wild Flower 
Protection Society 


In the early Spring we can hope to find 
the spring beauty, Claytonia virginica, in 
our northern woods or low meadows. It is a 
question asked, and never settled, as to 
what is the earliest wild flower in New Eng- 
land. It probably depends on location rather 
than variety, as to which should be counted 
first in this race between our earliest Spring 
flowers. These include the arbutus, wind 
flower, hepatica, adder’s tongue, squirrel 
corn and the lovely spring beauty. We snob- 
bishly exclude the lowly skunk cabbage 
from this list, but we have to acknowledge 
that dozens of its tiny florets are in bloom 
before the others have even started. 

The spring beauty is a member of the 
purslane family, to which also belongs the 
showy portulaca and the unwelcome pusley, 
bane of every gardener, although there are 
those who insist that when cooked it makes 


| a welcome addition to our edible plants. 








Whether the petals of the spring beauty 
are white or pink, they are always exqui- 
sitely marked with pink lines, converging 
near the base and ending in a yellow blotch 
to serve as pathfinders for the bees. The 
starry flowers mostly turned in one direc- 
tion expand in the sunshine only. At night 
or in cloudy or stormy weather the flowers 
remain closed, in this way guarding its nec- 
tar and pollen for its visitors that are not 
flying in cloudy weather. 

The spring beauty is a sensitive, exqui- 
site plant which some of us have tried to 
grow without much success. If you pick the 





flowers they will close and the whole plant 
droops, so it is evident that spring beauty is 
a wild flower to be cherished and not picked. 


Scholarship 


The Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Graduate School of Design, Har- 
vard University, offers to those eligible 
for admission as regular students a scholar- 
ship for the next academic year with an 
income of six hundred dollars ($600.00), 
equal to the tuition fee. Candidates must 
have received their Bachelor’s degree, or 
equivalent, within the past four years; 
students who are candidates for the degree 
in June 1951 are also eligible. Further in- 
formation will be furnished on request; 
all inquiries should be received before 
January 1, 1951, and should be addressed 
to: The Chairman, Department of Land- 
scape Architecture, Robinson Hall, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Pennsylvania 


A display. of Christmas Decorations will 
be held in the Rooms of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, 389 Broad Street 
Station Building, Philadelphia, on Decem- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. Seven classes, open to all, 
will include wreaths, door decorations, din- 
ing table decorations, other house decora- 
tions, Christmas packages, favors and 
novelties. Classes will be staged from 9 to 
11 on the morning of December 6, and the 
display will be open to the public at noon 
that day and all day on December 7 and 8. 
There is no charge. 








CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE 
THE PINK LADY SLIPPER ORCHID 


ature and flower 21 days after planting. 


order—water, and it is ready to grow. 


37 Wall Street 





Enjoy Delightfully Fragrant 
ORCHIDS 


They flower indoors in 21 days — in normal room temperature 


Through our exclusive preparatory and packing 
processes you can now grow the beautiful 


CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS 
THE YELLOW LADY SLIPPER ORCHID 


Our extra selected roots will produce one or two flowers each. They will grow in normal room temper- 


Shipped to you specially packed for growing. Just place in your own container which should be 4 or 5 
inches wide and of the same depth—add the Scheepers’ Special Planting Food which is included with the 


IDEAL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
(Order at once) 
(We will gift pack and make shipments direct to your 
friends in time for Christmas. Your card may be inclosed.) 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE $1.75 Each.....$5.00 for 3 
Note: After flowering indoors—plant in your garden where 
they will naturalize and you can enjoy them season after season. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, 


Flower Bulb Specialists 


INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


“SERVING AMERICA’S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 30 YEARS” 
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Amateur Landscaping 


How to Landscape Your Grounds. By 
Loyal R. Johnson. New York: De La 
Mere Co. $3.50. 


This second edition of standard book on 
landscaping will be welcomed by the home 
owner. It is the work of eight well-known 
landscape architects who have prepared 
suggestions for laying out the home 
grounds. The plans are simple in form, 
moderate in cost and yet effective in re- 
sults. The home owner, who must do his 
own landscaping rather than hire an archi- 
tect, will find these plans excellent guides 
in most common details, from locating the 
house right down to the selection of proper 
plant material. The book is valuable in 
practically all sections of the country. 


Bugs and Blights 


The Plant Doctor. By Cynthia Westcott. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 


This third edition of a book certainly 
standard in its field of amateur bug and 
blight control has been completely re- 
written so as to cover the latest develop- 
ments in chemicals and control methods 
learned during the war years. Another new 
feature is the particular attention given to 
regional problems throughout the country. 
This book is an essential handbook for all 
home gardeners who take pride in their 
plantings and want to keep them looking at 
their best. It cannot make your garden per- 
fect, but at least it does tell you what you 
should do to keep your garden that way. 
Above all, the book is sensible, time-saving 
and practical. 


Bromeliad Society 


Organization of the first international 
society devoted to the study, culture, and 
conservation of the Bromeliaceae, or family 
of the bromeliads (pineapple family), was 
effected at a meeting of 50 plant enthusiasts 
and horticulturists in Glendale, California. 

The organization will be known as The 
Bromeliad Society, and annual dues were 
set at $3.50. Membership is open to all 
interested botanists, horticulturists and 
amateur flower lovers. The Society plans to 
publish a bi-monthly journal of material 
related to its field. 

Mulford B. Foster of Orlando, Florida, 
well known author, collector and plant 
explorer, was elected president of the 
Society. Other officers were named as fol- 
lows: first vice president, David Barry, Jr.; 
second vice president, Dr. R. S. Seibert; 
secretary, Victoria Padilla; and treasurer, 
Frank H. Overton. 
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Giant Taxus 


Here is a rival to the Greenwich, Conn., 
Taxus brevifolia, as largest yew tree in the 
East, cited in your issue of November, 1949. 

The photograph shows Tarus baccata, 
variety Dovaston, an English yew. This 
one was planted by my grandfather, 
Charles Hunter, Captain U. S. Navy, in 
1852, near the dwelling he was then build- 
ing at 20 Kay Street, Newport, R. L., in 
which I was born, in 1877. 

The tree was a nursery specimen, then a 
year or two old. Its present age is thus 
about an even 100 years. To my knowledge 
it has not been cut or pruned in any way; 
certainly never in the late 1880s when its 
limbs were a haunt of Captain Hunters’ 
three grandchildren and their playmates. 
It was then a tree more than 20 feet high, 
south of the house which is still lived in by 
one of the family 





Ernst Studio 


The picture shows its state today, all 
branches healthily alive down close to the 
ground. There are three separate trunks. 
The circumference of each is: eight feet; 
seven feet; 322 feet. The circumference of 
the branch tips at ground level is 64 paces, 
which at three feet each approximates 192 
feet, giving a diameter spread of more than 
60 feet. 

The height was difficult to measure ex- 
actly, but a Newport nurseryman esti- 
mated it to me as at least 40 feet. The figure 
in the photograph reduces to the eye this 
height by being in a plane 30 feet nearer 
the camera than the trunks, the main two 
rising straight to the top. 

Newport’s mild, moist climate favors 
luxuriant growth. Dr. Wolcott Gibbs’ 
Chinese “Dove Tree” (if I’ve rightly 
remembered the name), once famous, was 
about half a mile from our yew, and the 
large cut-leaf beech in front of the old Red- 
wood Library was almost within a stone’s 
throw. On another estate my father grew 
English Jaurel and English holly, neither 
generally hardy north of Virginia. The yew 
is on one of Newport’s main arteries, passed 
every day by thousands of people — few 
of whom, naturally, notice that it’s rather 
unique. 

— Rosert Dunn 
Katonah, N. Y. 








HAPPY 
HOUSEPLANTS 


Amazing New Culture System 
Simple - Practical - Sure - Clean 


Insures beautiful, healthy 
house plants with little care or atten- 
tion. hrow away your old unsightly 
= — soil mixtures — fertilizers. Stop 
- and coddling. Anyone can now 
get REEN THUMB results. The 
HAPPY HOUSE PLANTS SET is com- 
plete. You need only supply the plants 
and the water. 
START YOUR OWN CUTTINGS 
ay) Almost any kind of slip will 
grow. Think of the savings. 
Think how many friends you 
can make happy with 
Started slips of your 
favorite plants. 
Great for seed start- 
ing—bulbs—African 
violetc, etc. 


CONTENTS 
47 Piece Set 


24%” GQ Pots 

4 3%” GQ Pots 

4 3” GQ Pots 
All bronze plas- 
tic complete with 
trays 

24 GQ Fiberglas 
Aerating Pads 
assure vital 
aeration 

100 Cubic Inches 
GQ Vermiculite, 
the ideal grow- 
ing medium 

1 Pound GRO- 
QUICKR, the 
perfect plant 
food—makes 100 
gal. nutrient 
solution—2 to 3 
years’ supply 

1 Set Instructions 
Complete— 
simple. Anyone 
can follow. 

Order today — have 

fun with house plants 

without fuss, muss, 

or bother. 


INSTRUCTIONS Simply wash the old 
soil from plants. Place GQ Aerating 
Fiberglas Pad in bottom of pot — hold 
ant in place — fill with GQ Vermicu- 
ite and jounce gently to distribute 
around roots — then water with GRO- 
QUICKR Nutrient Solution. About once 
a week is all that is required. 

10 BEAUTIFUL BRONZE PLASTIC 
POTS with TRAYS — harmonize with 
any house furnishings. Frankly, this is 
only a start. You will be so delighted 
with your results that you will soon 
want dozens of these pots. 


4 GRO-QUICKR, the perfect plant food, 













is the result of lifetime research by a 
man who is undoubtedly one of the 
outstanding authorities in the hydro- 
ponic field. Fine pure chemicals per- 
fectly balanced insure a thrifty, com- 
instead of the 
growth produced 


pact, bushy growth 
unbalanced, spindly 
by many fertilizers. 

GQ FIBERGLAS AERATING PADS, the 
modern ‘‘crock’’ for pots, insure aera- 
tion — free drainage. Here is one of 
the secrets of HAPPY HOUSEPLANTS 
success. 


47 Piece Set ppd... $5.95 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


GRO-QUICK sor Wi ures St 


cmogune, 

358W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 

0 Send postpaid 1 HAPPY HOUSE- 
PLANTS SET for $5.95, remittance 
enclosed. 

0) Send full information on Happy House- 
lants, Electric Seed Bed Heaters, Seed- 
oers, Weed-Wands, Dandy Dibbers and 

Lifetime Plant Ties. 
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CEDAR FENCES . 
Screen, picket, post & rail, ‘frend. 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 
Garden tool houses, vacation cab- 
ins, etc. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
Smooth cedar, stands all weather. 


Visit our shop, write or call Walpole 
70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 














WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS 


y ARTHUR OSBORN, formerly in charge of the Arboretum at Kew, England 
~ small reference book, arranged in a oe form, contains 

poges of plates. It covers the varieties 
and culture of nearly 30 outdoor border plants and their 
propagation. Lists of plants with special uses. 


TRO 










PMOORTERS - UNUSUAL NEW & OLD 
iT AVENUE « CONCORD. C 








35MM KODACHROME SLIDES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
FLOWERING TREES FALL COLOR 
TREES IN WINTER CONIFERS 


50¢ each $5.00 set of 12 
Lists on Request 
Mrs. LeBaron R. Briggs 





Halfway Pond Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


















Aluminum 
Greenhouses... 


From England. All sizes and 
shapes. Precision-prefabricated. 
No rot — No rust — No paint! 


‘Maldon |. 


























GREENHOUSES 
From So v 
$195 “ 4 ‘ Ss ows 
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x Dee Bee 
Send for illustrated brochure 18 to « 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. 











SOPHIA NAUMBURG 
Flower Show Judging School Lecture on — 
“Make Your Own Corsages for All Occasions” 
Assisted by the one and only “Belinda.” 
Available to Garden Clubs. Fee on Request. 


ROBERT E. NAUMBURG 


“The Human Side of Gardening” 
With Kodachrome Slides. On Approved 
Speakers’ Lists of N. Y. and N. J. 
Available afternoon or evening. 

Fee on Request. 


608 North Forest Drive 
West Englewood, New Jersey 
Phone TE aneck 6-2806 











When Writing Advertisers, 
Please Mention HORTICULTURE 
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Winter Birds 
From page 446 


With a thought to the year-round value 
of birds in your garden, there are four 
things they must have: protection, nesting 
sites, food and water. Thickets, hedges and 
heavily foliaged shrubs offer protection 
from storm and foe. They also provide 
nesting sites for some birds. However, 
free literature providing the proper dimen- 
sions can be obtained from the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., for making nesting boxes 
on these long Winter evenings. 

As for food, aside from commercial kinds, 
many plantings you may have been intend- 
ing to set out can consist of shrubs or trees 
which bear edible and appealing fruits. Im- 
portant as any of these, however, is the 
necessity for water. Birds baths serve in 
Summer, and in Winter shallow pans fre- 
quently filled and de-iced work very well. 
One ingenious method is to place an elec- 
tric light on an extension cord in a metal 
container supporting a pan of water. 

Shelter them! Feed them! Provide nest- 
ing places and water for them! Then reap 
your reward, not alone in their beauty of 
color and motion, but also in the increased 
loveliness and satisfaction of your next 
Summer’s garden. 


Aged Christmas Rose 


Dear Editor — In approximately 1900, Rev. 
Charles Tenney, a Congregationalist minis- 
ter from Chester, N. H., gave Mr. George 
P. Dow of Atkinson, N. H., my wife’s 
father, a plant of Helleborus niger, common- 
ly known as the Christmas rose. 

The plant remained in Atkinson until 
June 1911, Mr. Dow passing away the Fall 
before. At that time, we sold the farm, 
dug up the Christmas rose and brought it 
to Lawrence, Mass., where it remained 
until November 1911. Then it was lifted 
again and taken to another part of the 
town where it remained until March 1923, 
when it was again moved to my present 
residence, 115 East Street, Methuen, Mass. 
During these years, not very much atten- 
tion was given it, though it was interesting 
and produced at least one flower each year. 

In December 1945, my wife passed away. 
The following Spring. I gave it more atten- 
tion, and every Fall I had some flowers. In 
1948 I gave it special attention, putting 
some lime around the soil. There was one 
blossom. 

In 1949, I had three flowers, but the 
color was not a pure white. This last Spring 
I have put on several pails of fertilizer, and 
at the present writing, there are five small 
buds, four of them together, and one about 
an inch away. 

The plant is now at least 50 years old, 
and while a nurseryman would probably 
have divided it up years ago, I have not 
done so. 

— Dr. Witu1aM C. Fariey 
Methuen, Mass. 








THE ARMCHAIR SHOPPER 
Buy your Christmas gifts from the 
convenience of 


the 


your own home with 
aid of the Armchair Shopper. 











Wild Bind Houses, 
Geeders and Goods 


Approved and Tested by the Birds 
Manufactured by 


Bishop 


Approved by National Audubon Society 


50 Coconut Wren House Price $1.55 


fl 


Unique but practical 
24 “Sky-Lite” window feeder $4.85 
Hinged glass top seed hopper and svet rack 


Many ideal Xmas gifts for the bird lovers. 


Write for folder. 


Neponset Valley Gardens 


MATTAPAN, MASS. 








ORNAMENTAL ACCESSORIES 


Indoor and Outdoor Gardeners 





UNUSUAL 


FOR 


The GARDEN SHOP 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley, Mass. 


WE 5-1993 











Read the SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS and 
have the birds in your garden. 90 drawings 
eae of the most adaptable, practical and beautiful 

eders with the birds right at work. How to fool the squir- 


rels. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
2057 Perry Road 


ALL THE BIRDS WILL COME TO YOU 


and photo- 
A postcard will bring Folder 51 with full information. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 

















Help a Friend Trim aTree Now 
and next Summer, too with a 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION to HORTICULTURE. 


Brings Christmas cheer now... . And 
garden know-how all year long. Every 


gard 


thought of the perfect gift, a who 
intelligent, informative reading. 


Special Christmas rates are still in effect. 


ener on your list will be "spe you 
le year O 








For 1 One-Year Subscription $2.00 
Each additional One-Year Gift Subscrip- 
tion $1.75 
Your own Renewal Subscription may be 
included. 
HORTICULTURE: Horticultural Hall, 
Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send HORTICULTURE to this 
friend: 
Please Print 
EEA 4 gece aca Uidecat cork ae New (J 
ND ga scenic Deu.kakineerers Renewal [] 
My gift card to read from.............. 
I i va caste n deca da nsatnc eda 
IE Ss Okino eyes camera ued ean 
Enclosed is........ in payment of ...... 
Gift Subscriptions 
HORTICULTURE 
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b 3 Relax and shop in confidence and ease with the help of HORTICULTURE’S Armchair Shopper 
Represented here are fine, reliable American concerns, offering unique and practical items. 
—_ All UNUCNUHTIUANANALAUOUNLULUTEUUTTU LUTEUM Ln nM on = 
WYMAN’S 
esents a new i 
MAKE presents a ne idea 
in Christmas gifts .. . 
FRIENDS a 
; OF THE ce ass ie 
1 arty _ GIFT BONY ° poe 
4 | BIRDS! i ee | 
AUTOMATIC BIRD FEEDER Wild birds will keep you ie) 
A vi G0 D U N OV company all winter long when you offer the hospitality and 
° ® shelter of this new all metal sci 
— Big og —_ = through top opening, holds 
H wht eeds into bO m nag 
A Chuckling Story About Gea nag ft > to thwart cats and opuiedts ‘ 
GARDENERS when suspended about 52 feet above the ground. 14’ Here is the way 
sloping canopy roof protects against bad ss to make every gar- 
GONE weather. Green baked enamel. Order No 95 
“| GOOFY AEI46L Write for Free Bird Folder! dener on your list happier this Christmas. 
| a = ORO OSTPAID By purchasing a Gift Bond at Wyman’s 
“A rollicking book, well illustrated, written in o B RE We K — 794 BRECK BLDG. ; : 
F brand new style of humor.” BOSTON 10, MASS. Garden Center, you make it possible for 
— Spokesman Review your friends to choose the plants they like 
A GRAND GIFT FOR ANYBODY 4” Squatty Pots—ldeal for... best, at the time they want to plant them. 
Price $1.00 — Send for your copy AFRICAN VIOLETS Write a Gift Bond for any amount you 
John J. Morrison & Sons porosity. yt "wreaved. edges te wire ergot nce flowers 
Lynchburg, Virginia pet | cy a or all your friends, all year long. 
by florists. 
267 additions w ~~ se ote. And remember Wyman's complete, distinctive 
Prices of other sizes on request assortment of gifts for home and garden. 
CERAMO CO. 
Box 84-F Jackson, Missouri WYMAN’S GARDEN CENTER 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike 
Framingham-Natick, Mass. 
. ; It's a gift! am 
OREGON GROWN COLONIAL 
° . : DOUBLE-BRUSH 
The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches care- BOOTSCRAPER 





fully selected for perfection, loaded with bright 
scarlet berries clustered among dark green 
leaves. 


Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of 
leaves or berries. 





REAL PANSY COASTERS 








for GARDEN, STEPS 
Handcrafted PATIO and PORCH 


Smithy-forged horseshoes mount a pair of 
sturdy Palmetto stable brushes on wrought 
steel scrapers. Quickly removes grass cut- 
tings, mud, dirt, slush or snow. Saves 
tracking into home. Authentic early Amer- 


ae : 4 om 2 > ty . ae PRs by | Made by embedding real ies in C li ican design. Weather-resistant, Williams- 

No. - J-1D. DOX, 24 x x 4}4........ $3.50 new liquid casting plastic. You can embed ee | burg black finish. Complete with attach- 
o. 3. 5-lb., in plain EN, <u 0'0 since $5.00 | Soman, ——— shells, medals, e to ame pecguen a thay: Beagnonens. $4 95 
AN unusual jewelry, buttons, trays and many ot er | © concrete, n e 

V. HEVELINGEN GROWERS objects. Use home tools. Write for new FRE or earth. oseacniaaeniid 


140th and Sandy Bivd., P. O. Box 5076 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


ae Ne ae a a ee ee 


folder “Liquid Magic” showing things you a 
make. Many ideas for gifts and things to sell. 


Castolite, Dept. P-23, Woodstock, Ill. 





Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for..... 


SEND CHECK WE PAY POSTAGE 


BUCKS COUNTY SMITHY 


4550 TORRESDALE AVE., DEPT. A, PHILA. 24, PA. 





please. 


PLANT STAKES J Pung Sleigh. Made. oi 
Mrs. Robert ‘Bart on For Christmas Gifts BE ag cata gy $3.5 
” ith buggy whip, has red 
A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for... .. -$2.80 | runners. 13’, white box 
Blue Ribbon Flower Arranger | Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for. . . -$1.25 | 514" x 9”. 
| Invisible Plant Supports Postpaid, no C. O. D.'s 


Offers her method with 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC- 
| TIONS on how to use this 
| LACQUERED BRASS 
CONTAINER, 6% by 9%, 
with BLACK STAND and 
NEW SUCTION NEEDLE- 
POINT HOLDER. All four 
for $4.95. Add 25¢ for post- 
age; 50¢ west of Mississippi. 


The Garden Shop 
75 Granite Street 
Foxboro, Mass. 


Sendj or catalog 




















AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 

IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

rs with and without squirrel 

guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon m gy wor kshop 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


December 1950 





$2. 
eg rere 75c each 
S-L-N Garden — bee. : 00 


ind for our Ci ircular 


W.B. ESSELEN, "338 Union St. » Millis, Mass. 





Manchester Rd. 





Ruth Shopmyer 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 



































the house. 


15 sprays... . - $2.18 


{ CHRISTMAS GREENS 


. An Ideal Christmas Remembrance . . . 


25 sprays........ $2.75 





Fresh cut sproys of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Cones and Berries. 
A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length to decorate both inside and outside 


ee $3.50 


Postpaid in New England 
OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND PLEASE ADD 35 CENTS FOR PACKING AND POSTAGE 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 








(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Complete plant food 
in handy tablet form 


| \ ? ee “Q ‘ 4 - 
VIGORO' TABLETS 
ideal for your house plants 


rm Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food 
elements plants need for best plant 
rowth. Your house plants will be 
ealthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 






*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift 
& Company's complete, balanced plant food 











French Grown 
GIANT PAPERWHITE 
NARCISSI 
Clusters of pure white fragrant blossoms. 


Without question the most popular bulb for 
home culture, quickest and surest to bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with only pebbles 
and water. 


Selected Bulbs $1.35 doz., 100 $9.30 
Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 











TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels...held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 12 for $1.70. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 








<i 


New York 22, N. Y. 











Native Americans 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Isaac Langley Williams 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Box H, Exeter, N. H. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
As. 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 














GIVE U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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THE BOX HUCKLEBERRY .. . 


The O¢desz Flowering Plant 


By Harold N. Moldenke, New York Botanic Garden 


RDINARILY when mention is made of 
the world’s oldest living plants we 
think of the California sequoias, or we may 
recall that some bryologists maintain that 
peat moss plants, growing as they do year 
after year from the top and dying off at the 
bottom, may actually be older than the red- 
woods. Some students of the lower plants 
point out that many one-celled organisms, 
commonly classified as plants, and repro- 
ducing by simple division, might be en- 
titled to this honor. Some geneticists point 
out that plants which are clones, like our 
tawny daylily, where all existing plants 
throughout the world are of necessity part 
of the one original plant, should be con- 
sidered. There is, however, still another 
plant which presents a good case for this 
title. 

In 1796 André Michaux collected near 
Winchester, Va., an evergreen huckleberry 
with box-like leaves which he named Vac- 
cinium brachycerum. At least, his published 
description of the plant in 1803 states that 
it was collected near Winchester, but the 
actual specimen preserved in his herbarium 
at Paris is labeled ““Warm Springs.” His 
meticulously kept journal does not mention 
finding the plant at Winchester, nor does it 
record any trip to Warm Springs, so we are 
not certain where the original specimen 
came from. 

The next record of the plant is a collec- 
tion made by Mathias Kin at “Krien 
Preyer,” on the old Midland Trail, in sight 
of present U.S. Highway 60, West Virginia, 
in 1800. Frederick Pursh found it in 1805 
“near Winchester and Sweet Springs in 
western Virginia” — probably the same 
locality as Michaux’s. After these three 
records, the species was lost to science for 
almost 50 years. Asa Gray made several 
trips into the southern Appalachians, hoping 
to rediscover the plant, but in vain. Then, 
in 1846, Spencer F. Baird most unex- 
pectedly electrified the botanical world by 
finding the plant in a region where no one 
ever looked for it, along the Juniata River, 
near New Bloomfield, Pa. This colony was 
visited in 1860 by Dr. Joseph Carson; in 
1861 by W. W. Winter, Jr.; in 1862 and 
1869 by T. C. Porter and A. P. Garber; 
in 1876 by A. P. Garber again; in 1889 by 
Dr. A. Ziegler; in 1905 by B. H. Smith; in 
1918 by Dr. Frederick V. Coville and Har- 
lan P. Kelsey; in 1919 by Dr. John K. 
Small; in 1920 by H. W. Trudell and J. K., 
G. K., and J. W. Small; and 1932 by Harry 
J. Lupfer, all of whom preserved botanical 
vouchers. 

Meanwhile, however, W. M. Canby in 
1869 found a small stand on a dry sandy 
bank under mountain laurel in pinewoods 

along the shores of the Indian River, 1% 
miles below Millsboro, Del., where he col- 


lected it again in 1870 and 1876. This colony 
was visited in 1875 and 1876 by A. Com- 
mons, but then it was lost. Canby and Dr. 
C. S. Sargent tried for two days in 1916 to 
rediscover it, and in 1918 Coville sent a 
botanist expressly to find it again, but also 
in vain. The conclusion reached was that 
the colony had been exterminated, but in 
1919 Dr. Edger T. Wherry finally succeeded 
in relocating it. The patch was only 20 feet 
square, and is to this day the only known 
Delaware locality, studied in 1920 by the 
Smalls and in 1926 by Dr. Rodney H. True. 

While this was going on in Delaware, 
botanists elsewhere had not relented in their 
search. In 1884 Howard Shriver recorded it 
from near Wytheville, Va., and in 1901 Mr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Steele found it at 3500 ft. 
altitude on Stony Man Mountain “and 
vicinity,” near Luray, in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. More recently it has turned up 
at Fries, and A. B. Massey has seen it on 
the gravelly north slopes of Price’s Moun- 
tain, three miles south of Blacksburg. 

These last few discoveries, however, were 
not publicized, and attention next shifted 
back to Pennsylvania where H. A. Ward in 
1920 discovered a second locality in moun- 
tainslope woods five miles north of Dun- 
cannon, on the southern side of Losh Run. 
This locality is about 12 miles east of the 
New Bloomfield stand and 14 miles above 
Amity Hall on the east bank of the Juniata. 
Here there are four separate colonies, each 
on the northern side of a ravine, two of 
them about a mile long and 500 ft. wide. In 
1921 Ward found another half-mile-long 
stand about 1% miles northeast of upper 
Losh Run. These new localities were ex- 
citedly studied in 1920 by Trudell, Wherry, 
the Smalls, O. E. Jennings and J. W. 
Harshberger; in 1926 by Roscoe C. North 
and the writer, and again by North in 
1932. In this area the plant is known to 
natives as “Jerusalem huckleberry.” The 
rather tart fruit is gathered for making 
jellies and jams. 

The Pennsylvania discoveries received 
wide publicity, and botanists all overthe 
eastern states began searching anew for 
this plant. In 1910 a colony was uncovered 
near Pasadena, Md., and in 1912 near 
Pulaski, Va. In 1921 Coville and C. C. Plitt 
found it at the head of the Mogothy River, 
about 12 miles southeast of Baltimore. 
Smal] studied this colony later in the same 
year, and Prof. R. F. Griggs has visited it 
several times with his students. Also in 
1921 it was found by Rev. F. W. Gray, near 
Dorr and Cass, W. Va. Here the plant is 
known to natives as “‘juniper,”’ and adver- 
tisements in local papers brought to light 
about 75 more colonies in that state, where 
it exists mostly as a groundcover under 
rhododendrons and white pines. It was col- 
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lected at Roncevert, ys W. H. Leach and at 
Lewisburg, by M. S. Franklin. The West 
Virginia colonies vary in size from a few 
square feet to 300 acres. A patch found by 
Wherry, near Holly ane, is 25 acres in 
extent. The West Virginia University 
Botanical Expeditions in 1926 and 1928 
observed the plant near the mouth of Sec- 
ond Creek on the Henderson Leach farm, 
and in 1931 at Chocoloate Drop, Green- 
brier County localities. 

This, then, gave us localities in five 
states, but two more were yet to join the 
select few. In 1923 it was discovered form- 
ing large, almost circular, beds in woods 
three miles southwest of Allardt, Tenn., by 
Prof. S. H. Essary. In 1930 Stanley Cain 
collected it along the White Oak River near 
Rugby, and H. M. Jennison in sandy soil 
among rocks on the bank of Clear Fork, 
Cumberland River, just north of Rugby. 
Here the plant is called “bear huckleberry.”’ 
The following year Jennison, Essary, A. J. 
Sharp, and J. K. Underwood revisited the 
Allardt colony. In 1932 Miss E. Lucy Braun 
found it growing plentifully 24 miles west 
of Cumberland Falls Station, Ky., and 
called “ground huckleberry.” It had pre- 
viously been reported from Kentucky, by 
Kinney, who collected in Boyle and Mercer 
Counties from 1880 to 1884. 

The amazing feature about the box 
huckleberry is that most of the “colonies” 
are not groups of many individual plants, 
but consist of a single plant, with many up- 
right bushy branches, all connected by a 
continuous underground rootstock. Of the 
four plants in the Losh Run ravines, the 
two largest are each a mile long. The normal 
annual spread of the plant under favorable 
conditions is about six inches. If it started 
at the middle of the present stand this 
would make the plant over 5,000 years old, 
or 2,000 years older than the largest se- 
quoias known. On the other hand, if it 
started at one end of the ravine and pro- 
gressed toward the other, as most botanists 
who have examined the colonies consider 
far more likely, the age would be far over 
10,000 years. If all four of the Losh Run 
plants were originally connected and later 
separated by the movement of ice during the 
last Ice Age, the age would again be much 
increased. 

Of course, no one has actually dug up an 
entire colony to prove that every part is 
actually united, but seemingly isolated 
plants have been dug up and in every case 
have been found to be attached to neigh- 
boring plants by a continuous underground 
rootstock. The edges of the colonies are all 
amazingly sharp. In some cases the plant 
has been unable to cross a streamlet only a 
few feet wide; in other cases the stems 
project over the top of an undercut bank. 
All observers have noted the complete 
absence of seedlings in and around these 
Pennsylvania colonies, and this is true also 
of the Delaware and other isolated colonies. 
Although fruits are produced in some years, 
Coville and Wherry have planted thousands 
of seeds and not one of them has ever yielded 
a plant strong enough to live more than a 
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few months. Although some of the colonies 
cover many acres, there isn’t the slightest 
variation in the morphological character- 
istics of the members from one end to the 
other. 

Experimenters in the breeding of huckle- 
berries long ago found out that in order to 
produce seeds capable of yielding vigorous 
plants, cross-pollination between two sep- 
arate plants is essential. This obviously ap- 
plies also to the box huckleberry. To test 
the theory of the single-plant nature of the 
Pennsylvania stands, Wherry cross-polli- 
nated some of them with pollen from the 
Delaware colony. Hundreds of seeds were 
obtained, and nearly every one has yielded a 
healthy vigorous plant. He reports that in 
West Virginia, where the species is quite 
common, “its tendency to spread out from 
a center is exhibited. In one of the patches, 
150 feet in diameter, the berries on every 
shoot were unusual in being white with pink 
cheeks like miniature peaches. It must have 
started to grow 150 years ago; on one side 
it is separated from a patch bearing blue 
berries by a gap of only 25 feet; in a few 
more years the two will become inter- 
mingled. Elsewhere in the vicinity other 
white-berried patches are already admixed 
with the blue-berried ones.’’ Some colonies 
have all the leaves long and narrow, some 
have them nearly round; some have pear- 
shaped fruit, others have it apple-shaped; 
in some the shoots are uniformly about six 
inches tall, while in others they attain a 
height of three feet. 

Harlan P. Kelsey states that for many 
woodland situations the box huckleberry is 
the most beautiful native evergreen ground- 
cover known to him. Rehder recommends it 
for his Zone V. 


They Take Care 

of Themselves 

Dear Editor — If you want a satisfactory 
plant to grow by the roadside, try Hesperis 
matronalis (sweet rocket). Only scatter 
seeds or set out young plants, and then for- 
get them. Plants will seed themselves easily, 
even in really rough places, and give fra- 
grant blooms in four shades. They are lovely 
to see as well as to cut. 

Hesperis is a joy in my garden. To be sure 
it very often appears where I really don’t 
want it, but its color is a great addition, and 
I would be very sorry to be without it. It 
seeds all over the farm. 

A very hardy and lovely plant is Cassia 
marilandica (wild senna). It is odd that it is 
not seen more often in gardens. It dies to 
the ground in the Fall, and is slow to ap- 
pear in the Spring. It is really a shrub when 
well grown, so should be used as a back- 
ground, as it reaches three feet or more. 
The flowers appear pleasingly among the 
pinnate leaves, and are of a lovely yellow 
color. Cassia combines effectively with 
purple cone flower or globe thistle, both of 
which bloom at the same time. It reseeds 
freely, and once it is established, it will stay 
with you permanently. 

— SopuiE C. BaTEMAN 
Newmarket, N. H. 





Wild 
Birds 


They 
Need 
Your 
Help 


® lt Pays 
To 
Save 
Them 
They will reward you in beauty and song 
Feed Them 
BURNETT'S “BANQUET” 
WILD BIRD FOOD 


5 lbs. $1.25 © 25 lbs. $5.50 tg $9.50 
Postpaid within 300 miles of N. 
100 Ibs. $17.50 © Express Collec 
WILD BIRD SUET CAKES 
45c@ach * 3 for $1.30 * $4.75 per dozen 
Postpaid within 300 miles of N.Y.C. 
Our 7-Point Program on “The Secret of Attracting 
Wild Birds” available with each order. Complete 
literature and prices on Wild Bird Houses, Feeders, 
Foods, etc., free on request, 
Barclay 


BURNETT BROS., INC. > 613% 
Dept. C, 92 Chambers St., New York 7 




















GREENHOUSE] 


This Model $395 


Until Feb. 1st Only 


At These Low Prices 
Simple to put up anywhere, any time. 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. 
$395 buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pic- 
tured ready to go on your foundation, 
Other models from $175. Automatic heat 
and tilation at r ble prices. Ask 


for Booklet No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y DES PLAINES, ILL 








ORDER YOURS TODAY “LIMITED. supeLy 
THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 


DOMSTLLERS & IMPORTIAS » UNUSUM NEW £ OLD GARDLN BOOKS 
214 DETROIT AVE * CONCORD, CALIFORNIA 








HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rate green- 
house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 








James W. Spring, Junior 
Specializing in bulbs for 
WINTER FORCING 
IN THE GREENHOUSE 


Herringbrook Farm Scituate Center, 
Massachusetts. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 





BEAUTIFUL BULBS—Set of 12 for indoor forcing 
during winter months, 4 each, ro? Tulip, Nar. 
cissus. Top size and — ine Ws $2.50 par set. 
Cultural Directions sent. R. OMSON NUR- 
SERY, Danvers, Mass. 


GOURDS—DAHLIAS—OUR HOBBY. We buy, sell 
or exchange. Write us for information. THE WALK 
ERS, Taunton, Mass. 


FLORISTS’ MATERIALS For Garden Clubs and In- 
dividuals, for Corsage Making and Flower Aguaging 
Floral Tape, Tying Wire. Write for prices. FLOR 
ART, Dept. MO, West Englewood, New gaa 


OREGON GROWN POLYANTHA PRIMROSE 
SEEDS dollar per package with instructions, order now, 
new crop. PRIMROSE ‘ACRES, Gladstone 6, Oregon. 














PECANS. Large, Selected, New Crop, Delivered 
5 Ibs. $2.00, 10 Ibs. $3.95, 25 lbs. $9.50. BREWTON- 
STYLES PECAN CO., Claxton, Georgia. 

FRUIT CAKE, World Famous Since 1910, Christmas 
wrapped, Delivered 3 Ibs. $2.95, 5 Ibs. $4.75, 10 Ibs. 
$9.35. BREWTON-STYLES PECAN CO., Claxton, 
Georgia. 








HOLIDAY EVERGREENS FROM WASHINGTON . 


Fragrant evergreen boughs, holly, cones, door swag. 
Six pound assortment $3.75 postpaid. HARRISON’S, 
12057 3rd Avenue, NE, Seattle 55, Washington. 


SOLVE YOUR CHRISTMAS PROBLEM for that 
flower loving friend with one of my gift certificates for 
some of those popular SMALL FLOWERING GLAD- 
IOLUS. Send for catalog. ROGERS’ GLAD GAR- 
DENS, Box 234, Greenlawn, Long Island, N. Y 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Rare Spidery Fuiji Yama 
10 different $2.50. 15 different $3.50. Order from ad. 
Spring delivery. Labeled, Prepaid. GABLE’S NURS- 
ERY, Haralson, Ga. 


FLORAL INFORMAL NOTES Large dew-sprinkled, 
natural-scented Rose, Gardenia, Violets or Pine facsim- 
ile covers front of fold, in accetate Window-pane. Box 
24 Notes — 24 Envelopes. Also large Folded Notes and 
Writing Paper. Ideal for Gifts and Thank You Notes. 
#. 00 plus 10 cents pores, Two or more Postpaid. 

B. FISCH, P. O. Box 202, Allenhurst, 











i Jersey. 





ISMENE, miracle plant from Peru. Three large size 
bulbs $1.00. Postage 25c. HUBBARD’S, 1531 Han- 
over Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS— Developed through 
years of selection and vegetative propagation, our color 
types and named varieties are unique. Send for list, with 
cultural directions. Special discounts to garden clubs. 
LAKE HOPE FLOWER FARM, Maitland, Florida. 








RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Rhododendron 
(Maximum) Native azaleas, Kalmia (Laurel), Hemlock 
(Tsuga). Assorted as desired. 3-4 ft. Heavily rooted. 
Wet spg. HOUSE. Teli 100, $26.50, prepaid. NATURE’S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY: 

Send 25c (stamps or coin) to AZALEA GARDENS, 209 

ea Street, Memphis, Tenn. Largest in 
id-South. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS UNLIKE THOSE USED BY 
ANYONE ELSE. Have your own pictures of any sub- 
ject personal to you. Sample $.10, credited on order. 
TIFFT, 11 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 











*“*THE CAMELLIA, Its Culture and Nomenclature,"’ 
also 76 page report of our Research Committee, at your 
book store or nursery, or either book sent postpaid, 
$1.25 each. Or these two books — our magazine pub- 
aed. A times yearly, with membership, $4.00. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CAMELLIA SOCIETY, 
40H N. 1 Rafael Avenue, Pasadena 2, California. 





FABULOUS EARNINGS — Fascinating pastime. 
Growing Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees. New 
sensational Business or Hobby. Astounding information 
FREE. DWARF GARDENS, Box 355U, Briggs 
Station, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 





“CIRCLE OF THE SUN”’ poems by SUSAN DORO- 
THEA KEENEY, Preface by J. Duncan Spaeth. $2.00 
postpaid from author, Wayne, Pa. 


MING TREE KIT... Make your own for, ‘‘Good 
Luck.”” All necessary materials... Peruvian Moss 
(Green or Gray), Manzanita branches, colored sand and 
rock, clay, wire, lichens, cement pus, with complete 
instructions. $4.95 postpaid. M. ARKLEY, 
Dept. O, 7306 S. E. Knight | Portland 6. 
Oregon. 











GLOXINIA SEEDS. Fresh crop Buell's exquisite new 
hybrid strains. Giant flowered, long blooming. Over 50 
different, beautiful color combinations never before 
available. 100 SEED packet — 75c., 200 SEED packet 
—$1.00, 400 SEED packet—$1.75. All prepaid. Shipped 
promptly. Easy to follow cultural instructions included. 
Write for special full-color Gloxinia folder #G-500, list- 
ing plants, tubers, potting soil, unusual pottery, etc. 

HE BARNES, Importers, East Aurora 3,New York. 
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BEDSTRAW 
From page 437 


That some of the women of the sixteenth 
century were, even as today, concerned 
about their figures, may be inferred from 
Gerarde, when he says: ““Women do vsually 
make pottage of Cleuers (bedstraw) with a 
little mutton and otemeale, to cause lank- 
nesse, and keepe them from fatnes.” Me- 
dicinally bedstraw was valued, for it 
“Stancheth the blood; boylet in oyl is good 
to annoynt a weary traveller; inwardly in 
provoketh lust,” says another writer, Cul- 
pepper, who in his “British Herbal” also 
further states that: “The decoction of the 
herb and flower is good to bathe the feet of 
travellers and lacquies, whose long running 
causeth weariness and stiffness in their 
sinews and joints.” And for centuries it 
was known that a refreshing acidulated 
Summer drink could be made by distilling 
the flowers or steeping them in water. From 
the roots a yellow extract is obtained, and 
used in the tinting of hair. This, mixed with 
alum, yields a red or red-orange pigment, 
particularly prized in the Hebrides for dye- 
ing tweeds. There is a legend in these 
islands that the will-o-the-wisp, or ignis 
fatuus, is the unhappy and restless spirit of 
a woman who selfishly gathered more of the 
plant than was her due, and who was, in 
punishment, condemned to wander per- 
petually in search of still more. 

Many are the common or vernacular 
names for our lady’s bedstraw, indicative of 
its popularity; as, for example: cradle-grass, 
bedstraw, lady’s bedstraw, yellow bed- 
straw, bedflower, yellow cleavers, cheese- 
rennet, cudwort and maid’s hair. The most 
common name for it in the Middle Ages 
was Stee. Maris Stramen (St. Mary’s bed- 
straw). Among the Scandinavian people it 
is known as Vaggegras; among the Rhine- 
landers as Mutter Gottesbettstroh, or Herr 
Gottesbettstroh. Its present botanical 
name, Galium verum, means milk true; 
milk from its property of curdling, and 
true, because it is traditionally the very 
plant which filled the Holy Manger in 
Bethlehem. 

From June through September its massed 
blossoms often form bright yellow patches 
and carpets in dry fields and along the bor- 
ders of roadsides. Naturalized from Europe, 
it is now becoming very much at home in 
America, and is extending its range; al- 
ready it is very common here and there, lo- 
cally. It grows to a height of two to three 
feet, but usually the weak and slender 
stems recline on the ground, or on each 
other, forming tangled bushy clumps. The 
jointed, four-angled stems bear whorls of 
from six to eight narrow bristle-tipped 
leaves encircling the nodes, The myriads of 
tiny golden flowers form showy compact 
terminal clusters. Some American seeds- 
men, who specialize in the unusual, are now 
offering seeds of our lady’s bedstraw under 
the name Golden Babysbreath. The lovely 
golden sprays are a beautiful addition to 
any garden, and are also usable as cut 
flowers. 


Water Gardening 
From page 443 


Take a good, strong cutting and place it in 
a large bottle with some charcoal in an east 
window that is screened by a thin curtain. 
The beautiful leaves soon appear, and they 
are really a superb example of nature’s art. 
English ivy and wandering jew will last a 
long time when grown in this manner, but 
they must not be expected to endure for 
years. A small amount of a chemical plant 
food applied at intervals of 30 days will 
keep them going in a luxuriant manner. 
They like a semi-shady location, such as an 
east or west window, during the dark 
Wintry days. During Summer when the 
light is more intense, they should occupy 
the north window. If they do not do well 
in one room, try another where the condi- 
tions may be more suitable. 

Some of the floating plants can be used 
as an added attraction, but they usually 
enter their resting period during Winter, 
thus requiring a lower temperature than is 
found in the average room. High and dry 
conditions are the bugbear to indoor plant 
growing, but if it can be corrected, better 
and more kinds can be grown. Some of the 
common floating plants are the duckweed, 
floating heart and the water hyacinth, the 
latter famous for its rapidity of increase and 
tendency to obstruct navigation in Southern 
waters. 

Plants must have a certain degree of light 
if they are to develop the deep green foliage. 
Without it, they may turn yellow and even- 
tually pass away. Many of the tropical 
plants that are grown in water are found in 
the tropics beneath the shade of trees, 
which is indicative of their needs. Flower- 
ing plants usually need an abundance of 
sunlight if they are to attain their maximum 
beauty. 


Plant Name Changes 

Dear Editor — In the October copy of 
Horticulture I noted an interesting article 
on Japanese anemones. 

In the last issue of the Gentes Herbarium, 
issued by Dr. L. H. Bailey, Cornell Uni- 
versity, there is a summary of plants that 
are wrongly named. Accordingly, Anemone 
hupehensis is now properly A. hupensis. 

These name changes are distressful. In 
my small collection there are 12 to be 
changed after a lifetime knowledge, and 
this anemone is one of them. 

— E. O. Orpet 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The seeds of holly and mistletoe are 
poisonous when eaten. 


Begin to feed Christmas cactus in early 
December with weak liquid manure until 
the buds begin to show color. Decrease 
watering after flowering. 


Keep poinsettias away from draughts 
at 60-65°F. Full sunshine is necessary. 
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The ‘Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 
(Organized November 24, 1827) 


389 Broad Street (Suburban) 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Christmas Decorations 


Display in Society’s Rooms 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
December 6 — Noon to 5 P. M. 
December 7 —9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
December 8 —9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


All Welcome — No Charge 
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A Christmas Gift 
For a garden-loving friend 
A Membership in the Society 
Annual Dues $5.00 














Dec. 4-5. Atlantic City, N. J. The New Jersey 
Federation of Shade Tree Commissions’ silver 
anniversary meeting at Hotel Traymore. 

Dec. 4-6. Atlantic City, N. J. Seventy-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society. 

Dec. 4-7. Yakima, Wash. Annual Meeting of the 
Washington State Horticultural Association. 

Dec. 5-7. Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual Meeting 
of the Michigan State Horticultural Society at 
the Civic Auditorium. 

Dec. 6-7. New Haven, Conn. Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Conn. Pomological Society, in 
connection with the 75th anniversary of the 
Connecticut Experiment Station. 

Dec. 6-7. Nashville, Tenn. Annual convention of 
the Tennessee State Horticultural Society at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel. 

Dec. 6-8. Philadelphia, Pa. Christmas Decora- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
in the Rooms of Society, 389 Broad St. (Subur- 
ban) Station Bldg., 1617 Penna. Blvd. 

Dec. 8-9. Topeka, Kansas. Annual Meeting of 
the Kansas State Horticultural Society. 

Dec. 9-10. Pearl River, La. Fall show in co- 
operation with the American Camellia Society. 

Dec. 12. New Orleans, La. Christmas Decora- 
tions Workshops of the New Orleans Garden 
Society at 812 St. Louis St. 

Dec. 12-13. Dover, Del. Annual Meeting of the 
Pa. Horticultural Society at Legislative Hall. 

Dec. 12-14. Springfield, Il]. Annual Meetingof the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, in joint 
session with the Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Fruit Council. 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Dec. 23-Jan. 7. Chicago, Ill. Christmas Show of 
the Chicago Park District at the Garfield 
Park and Lincoln Park Conservatories. 

Jan. 3-5. N. Y., N. Y. Northeastern Weed Control 
Conference at the Hotel New Yorker. 


Hardy Border Sage 

Salvia memorosa is such a delightful 
member of the large sage family that it is 
difficult to account for the fact that it is not 
used more often. It is a hardy perennial 
which grows to a height of approximately 
three feet, has attractive gray-green foliage 
and blooms over a very long period of time. 
The tiny blossoms, a true violet in color, are 
borne on slender spikes from three to seven 
inches long and first appear about mid- 
June. If these are cut back as they fade, 
secondary ones appear, and the plant will 
remain in good bloom throughout the Sum- 
mer. The first blossoms make a contrast 
with the earliest white phlox and later ones 
harmonize with varieties of soft pink phlox 
which open during July and early August. 
As do most of the sages, S. nemorosa likes a 
sunny location in well-drained soil. Unlike 
its beautiful blue relative S. azurea, it never 
grows so tall, and is, therefore, a good choice 
for a location in the perennial border mid- 
way between the low edging plants and 
taller ones in the background. 

DrErrte B. Jacoss 

Morristown, N. J. 





NATIONAL FLOWER 
SHOW 
The correct dates for the 
National Flower Show (Balti- 





more) are March 3 - 10. 











Horticultural Society 
of New York 


THE ESSEX HOUSE 
59th Street near 7th Avenue 
(160 Central Park South) 
New York 19, New York 


DECEMBER 20, 1950 - 
Wednesday 2:00 to 4:30 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL ART 
EXHIBIT WITH 
CHRISTMAS MOTIVE 


Illustrated Lecture at 2:30 P. M. 


“BETTER PLANTING 
DESIGN FOR SMALL 
PROPERTIES” 


By Professor C. F. Weddell 
Head, School of Horticulture, 
Long Island Technical Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute 





1951 


Annual Meeting For Members 


Wednesday, January 10, 








MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Greetings of the Season 


to our members and other Michigan readers. 


We suggest as a Christmas gift to your garden- 
minded relatives and friends — 


A membership in this Society, with which they 
will receive “Horticulture” for one year, tickets 
to the Spring Flower Show, and other services. 


Membership Fees: 
645 sess dadualeseadeciee $3.00 
Dual, (Man and wife)............ 5.00 


Send names and addresses (with check to 
cover) of those to whom you wish membership 
cards and “Horticulture” magazine sent. 


A suitable Christmas gift card will be mailed to 
the recipient, enclosing membership card, and 
giving your name and the date the first issue of 
“Horticulture” may be expected. 


Must be received in our office by December 
20 to insure receipt of gift card and announce- 
ment by Christmas. 


The White House, Belle Isle, 


Detroit 7, Michigan 











COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 
DE 3-3316 





TREE oo 





25 Eastern Ave. ° 














Dedhom, Moss, 








we title vo visit the newest, 


most beautiful home and garden center in the East! 






BRECKS ze 


Chest Me Fiore 


Every New England gardener will want to visit this newest and 
loveliest of all Home and Garden Centers ...so easy to reach 
in the wonderful new Chestnut Hill Shopping Area. (You'll enjoy 
visiting our neighbors from the big Boston stores, too!) This new 
garden headquarters, in joining our two Breck’s retail stores in 
Boston, marks another milestone in the 133-year history of Breck’s. 
Drop in... browse around ...see our conservatory of plants 
right in the store! Inspect all that’s new and exciting for home and 
garden, including Christmas gifts galore! 


Parking’s easy (with room for 500 cars;) 


~ and, of course, our famous-since-1818 
EB P . . . 
qd : “a | quality, thrifty prices, and friendly service 
i er= will make your visit as profitable as it is 
of BA 
Sy ihe | pleasant. 





of BOSTON . 











te. 
FOLIAGE HOUSE PLANTS READY 
NOW AT OUR INDOOR CONSERVATORY 


Araucaria (Monkey Puzzle Tree) 





ere Perr rere $2.50 to $7.50 
Dracaena: Godseffiana..........+. $1.50 
Warnecki...... $3.00 to $5.00 
Dieffenbachia............ $3.00 to $6.00 
Chinese Evergreen.............. 69¢ each 
DN. cc icdccccsset 69¢; 2 for $1.25 
0 errr rr $3.75 to $12.00 
Ne in ccceaemanwe $2.50 to $3.50 
EE eee Cee ee $1.00 
Philodendron and Pothos............. $6.00 
Philodendron mounted on bark....$4.00 to 
10.00 

Large Philodendron on bark.... $10.00 to 
$20.00 

Assorted small plants.............. 35¢ each 


And many other plants in season 
Sorry, no mail or phone orders on House Plants 


ene oe 4 Gs . ROUTE 9 
Sa tie 2 Ki n thome and Carden Cilis CHESTNUT HILL 





at Hammond Street on 
the Worcester Turnpike 
(Most plants above also available 


at Breck's, 85 Franklin St. store, 
BOSTON 10) 


RELIABLE 


INCE 





db STORE HOURS 


Mon. and Fri., 12 to 9:30 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 9:30 to 6 











INDEX TO 


HORTICULTURE 


July — Pg. 249-284 
August — Pg. 285-320 
September — Pg. 321-356 
October — Pg. 357-392 
May — Pg. 177-212 November — Pg. 393-428 
June — Pg. 213-248 December — Pg. 429-464 


Articles in black face are illustrated 


January — Pg. 1-36 
February — Pg. 37-72 
March — Pg. 73-124 
April — Pg. 125-176 


Abutilon — A. Johanning.................0000 276 
ies sh aingiktscsarsacess canes 243 
Acacias thrive on neglect — Dr. V. T. Stoutemyer.. 98 
Achillea, excellent for rock garden or border — Mrs. 





_ | SRSA eer seer pe erey 234 
eer ee 48 
Ageratum, or mist-flower................0cece08 342 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Conn., dia- 

mond jubilee — A. Quackenbush............ 335 
Agricultural products, changes made by science (RG) .270 
All America selections for 1950............... 6 
Allium cernuum, wild onion — N. McMurray..... 147 
Allium karataviense — Mrs. J. McDonald........ 407 
I i Sucac' edn dks bom AGOKaeeoneica cer 448 
Aluminum strips protect seeds and berries........ 278 
Amaryllis bulbs for indoor bloom................ 22 
America indeed blessed (RG) ................06- 378 
Ammonium sulfamate kills trees................ 4 
Saemene ay sc 3ccsepewan snes 369 

et hk ee 369 
fou Sowers for 1950 — E. H. Lintleman..... 83 
Annuals, drought-enduring — Mrs. E. M. Babb. . .308 
Annuals for hot, dry locations.................. 198 
Annuals, three blue — A. Tegtmeier............. 225 
Annuals to bloom indoors...................28: 352 
Apothecary’s shop, old, by Frost & Higgins..... 132 
Apple blossoms and lilacs — M.S. Anderson...... 273 
Apple, Cortland — E. Fisher .................. 121 
Apple, Early Minnesota...................... 367 
Apple, German origin, new (RG)................ 55 
Apple, Medina, parentage... .............e2ee0: 233 
ROBT, BOGUT, BO CI «occ cs ccccccccccccccees 149 
I ik io SoS accéecwcnseusacés 378 
Apples, hardy Canadian — P. H. Wright....... 367 
Apricots for home planting..................... 166 
April, time for the garden (RG)................. 149 
Aquatic gardening — Frank K. Balthis......... 443 
Aquatics, marginal, plants for — R. L. Spain.. 91 
Asparagus, how late to cut... ......... cece ee eee 215 
Asparagus yield, weed control increases.......... 274 
I, Se Nao ok orice. ctcdsiccccscanse 312 
Atomic energy to serve agriculture. ............. 62 
August, a wonderful month (RG)............... 307 
Avocado experiments in Florida (RG)........... 416 

B 

Baby’s breath, yellow — L. Stuart............... 117 
OS FID FIR oo o.oc cccccsscccccccces 149 
Barberries, hardy evergreen..............+0000- 352 


Baskets, Victoria’s hanging — W. H. Warren...185 
Beach plum possibilities — G. R. Trimble, Jr.. .303 


Beach plums inland — R. G. Hardy............. 422 
Bean Rival — W. E. Bachman...............+2- 158 
Bean, Topcrop, new snap................+. 6, 260 


Beans, bush, still time to plant — P. Work. . . .260 
Beans, Heirloom, gift from Indians — J. R. Hepler.261 
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Beans, lima, maggot check... ......cccccccccces 46 
Beans, pick pods when young...............++++ 148 
Re Pre -382 
Beauty in blossoms of elm and silver maple — 

15 60. den caehinedeceaesans scene 
Bedstraw, a Christmas herb — Ethel H. 

ES Ka eunecanees dene ata Maes seRdeeee 437 
Ns kara eahacadensdaccseenecesctuend 376 
Bees ta mis Gumaer (RG) 2:... 0. cccccccccssccce 270 
I nba: 5 46 66:60 cb crenseccsaiaceud 309 
OG, WESTIE WHORE... 5 ccc ccccccsccseccess 417 
Begonia foliosa, small, fern-like leaves. .......... 22 
Begonia ricinifolia, house plant ...............+. 279 
0 ee rer re eee 407 
Begonia, tuberous, camellia-flowered......... 85 
Begonias, tuberous, give silken gorgeousness — 

Be Rs 66-65 :6.50:4.00006 05:0048668006068 oo & 
Begonias, tuberous-rooted, start indoors....... -+-109 
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BE PI, GIO OE aio o.oo cose tiicscicvssce 109 
Bird feeding stations (RG)... ..........-..e000s 416 
BE PR NR —— Bn Bh, BRODIE a oo sv cccccccccccceses 351 
Birds, company for breakfast — N. McMurray... .246 
Birds, feed in Winter — Barbara E. Hayden...... 446 
Birds, feeding makes dependents (RG)........... 416 
ys 6.5 6664.0. 0055546<s c 000680050 31 
Birds — Wanton killing of cuckoos— Dr. M. R. 
ee ae ee Pee errr rrr rrr e 158 
Bittersweet — S. D. Faris... ...........0ceeeeee 3 
Blackberries, roofing paper keeps in bounds (RG).. 19 
Blackberry, Olallie, for canning and freezing ...... 417 
Blooms, earliest Spring (RG)... ............040. 55 
Ore ee 192 
Blueberries, North Carolina, new................ 216 
Blueberries, two brand-new................ aoa 
Bluebernes, will two bushes insure crop?.... . - 282 


Book REVIEWS: 
An American herb calendar, 1951............. 
Camellia, The — G. B. Tirocco.............4. 215 
Complete Garden Handbook, The — M. J. Simon, 
D. W. Pierce, B. P. Hendrix, J. Eliot, and G. L. 


SE er en 152 
Cooking with an accent — I. Gaylord.......... 152 
Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook, 1949 — Royal 

TE IE oo on v6 cccccccsciccsscne 41 


Every Day in My Garden — F. H. Farthing... .101 
Flavors and Savors — Herb Society of America.. 26 
Floriculture: Fundamentals and Practices — A. 
ROR Fa Be. TBs 006 ccccccccsvccecesss 277 
Flower Arrangement Calendar—H. Van P. 
| RES Sree rT rrr 384 
Flower Garden for the ‘Amateurs — A. “Hottes. -239 
Fruit Yearbook, 1949 — The Royal Horticultural 


PNR arco erent ere 26 
Fun with Flowers — J. Clements.............. 239 
Garden for Gourmets, A — A. C. Burrage. .....205 
Gardeners’ Almanac — E. I. Farrington........ 101 
Gardener's Tribute — R. Wright.............. 26 


Gray's Manual of Botany — M. L. Fernald..... 342 
History of Horticulture in America to 1860 — 


8 SR error rrrrer trer 202 
How to Know the Wild Flowers — A. Stefferud.384 
PE OE IIIB, ov cc kccccecscscccseces 41 


Introduction to Plant Physiology — O. F. Curtis 
and D. G. Clark 


pent bbeennbtene eebsededeweesacedies 152 
a suse of the Year — The Royal Horticul- 
Ss 6.0:505.00e0na nee nadsesesonedea 
Noteworthy Trees of Cape May County, N. J. — 
Bi Io 6.0:46:06.0040sanb0004s.b064e0e 277 
a — How to Grow Them—A. Will- 
er cccccecsccvecascececcescors 205 
Pe. ag Their Description and Cultivation — 
RPE, 3.5.6 5:00-0.40440044004.000000044006 425 
Plant Disease Handbook — C. Westcott....... 202 
Plant Life, 1949 — American Plant Life Society. 152 
Principles of Nursery emeeennet —w. P. 
i “Wile acssudadade Sanumramaadeeai-a¢ 41 
Propagation of Alpines, The — oR So eee 277 
Rhododendron Yearbook — The Royal Horticul- 
I 6550 tdi sé Rae RMAEOR 46-6 66000 S 152 
Rhododendrons — F. Kingdon-Ward.......... 239 
Rock Plante — A. Davids... .....cccccccsceee 101 
Romance of the Rose — J. C. Chandler........ 41 
Spring Flowers — A. Davids..............-005 101 
Surgery with a Spade — A. Z. Godunov....... .239 
Through My Garden Gate — N. Flower........ 205 


Traveler's Guide to Roadside Wild Flowers, 
Shrubs and Trees of the United States — K. S. 
| PEER eee Me pnne  hre 26 

Use of Auxins in the Rooting of Woody Cuttings 
— K. V. Thimann and J. Behnke-Rogers.....152 


Weedend Gardener, The — D. H. Jenkins... ...152 
What's That Tree? — H. Appleton............ 425 
When I Make a Garden — R. Hancock.......... 384 
Wild Flowers at a Glance— M. C. Carey and 
Aa £0 oko ae ies 4iasesceaheedeae . 311 
Winter Bouquets with Color — R. Gannon......244 
Boreal Eulalia — H. D. Tiemann........ seunevios 60 
Boxwood, Korean, for porch............. coos 


Brodiaea — F. S. Kellenberger........... nit 
Brooms are beautiful — S. F. Hamblin........ 411 
I os 6.6. 0:06:5.66.506000¢a0 00000800008 354 
Bulb planting time, Autumn — M. Herbst....... 329 
Bulbs, gladiolus, use of cormels................. 352 
Bulbs, hardy Fall-flowering — L. E. Rent...... 306 
Bulbs, rarer Spring (Ornithogalum).............. 330 
Bulbs, Winter care of Summer...............+.- 364 
Butterflies, white and yellow — G. Taloumis...... 308 


Butterfly, checker-spot, tame — N. McMurray. .. .296 


Cc 

Cabbage can be delicious — P. Work............ 84 
eg 9 6.0.5. 0:06:0,5 0:0:3:5:0-0 06060508 84 
Cabbage minus caterpillars............. rere 
CORRE, ND CO OOW FU. gone ccc ccscsccesecs 215 
Cacti, cause of dying at base................... 396 
Cactus, Christmas, 100 years old—any older? 

DC cnet ha sds eens wendt eda eeraceae 19 


Cactus, Christmas, starts second century — Mrs. 





EES re errr renee 104 
Cactus, Christmas, ee 22 
Caladium come-back — W. Hayward.......... 402 
i Be, FI a oo 0n.c 5 cc nccccccccccces 244 
Calochortus, try — E. C. Purdy............... 368 
Camassias, plant this Fall — E. C. Purdy...... 331 
IS 5.5 5.050 ck cesucecseon sin 418 
CI I OI go oc ntsc ccs ceccsecens 180 
Canker disease — N. E. Caroselli................ 315 
Ce II, 5 0:6 6.6 6:0:00:00 600 000ss0ecns 109 
Cantaloupes in abundance — A. Serent....... 52 
Nn ca diccccccsthsnas ewes essa 307 
En oct dinddiuesccudeneeonsetaod 352 
CR IE SII 5 5.6 0.0.56 60.0.0:00-000ss00Kns 310 
Catalogues, new... . 25, 42, 99, 155, 203, 290, 344, 384 
I i ReGartceaticncnsc0t.csgeqeeheeanaan 365 
Cat-tails— N. McMurray................. 278, 448 
ea ee eee ee eee 290 
Chemurgy, promising activity (RG)............. 378 
Chickweed in strawberries, killing............... 274 
Chicory blooms — N. McMurray............... 169 
Chionodoxa nana, dwarf variety ................ 163 


Christmas decorations — Dorothy E. Hansell. . .438 


Chrfotmene letter — W.. F.C... ww ccc ccccccce 335 
Christmas tree kinds — Arthur Pausch........... 440 
Chrysanthemum — Eugene A. Wander......... 362 
Chrysanthemum preferences— F. P. Pond....... 383 
Chrysanthemums, divide hardy. ...............- 66 
Chrysanthemums, shading — K. W. Houghton... .142 
Chrysanthemums, when to pinch................ 215 
Chrysanthemums, why bloom in Autumn — 
iy Bi is PN od os.6 es cckuceesscneeaeeens 301 
Chrysanthemums, Winter protection—K. S. 
P<. Gus obeeeeeen eee names eenesied 375 
Cimicifuga, shade-loving — D. B. Jacobs......... 383 
Cities present dreary aspect to traveler (RG)...... 230 
Clarkia, white — L. Rowntree. .............00+- 107 
Cloches, ventilation needed. ...........e-eeeees 359 
Clouds, birds and wild things, quiet person sees 
ea Nias alae c ake bh 6 ssc cake eee 270 
CLUBS AND SOCIETIES: 
All America Rose Selections, Inc............... 326 
American Camellia Society shows scheduled..... 23 
American Delphinium Society..............+.- 161 
American Horticultural Council............ 24, 326 
American Isle GOckaty. .occcccccccecvceceses 20, 93 
American Plant Life Society — Herbert Medal.. 57 
American Rock Garden Society... ........+-+. 199 
American Rock Garden — Gold Medal to 
Bs SG Ss Es Bee PR. oc ce cccccaccesess 21 
American Rosé SOGeaty......ccccccccccccococece 23 
American Rose Society Annual...............+- 420 
BR SI, BOI ois hock ccccccesccscese 240 
Arnold Arboretum Field Class. ............+4. 194 
Beach plum award........... jantaentaeades - 20 
BGROOt FTA BAPGGER. . oc cccccccccccsccccccess 195 
Berkshire Garden Center............ 199, 281, 380 
Blue Star Memorial Highway. ............... 161 


Boston School of Flower Arrangement. .56, 157, 326 
Burpee, David, honored by Franklin Institute...241 
Coshocton, Ohio, project... .......++eeeeeees om 

Federated Garden Clubs of New York State.23, 241 
Fernald, Prof. M. L., passing of. ........-+++++ 421 





Flower show, Hartford, Conn...............-. 20 
Flower show, New England Spring............ 20 
D. Fa Wh TONE oo 6 oc co cesceccccccscsss -282 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts. . 161, 197 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania. ...... 325 
Garden Club, Men's, of Needham............. 310 
Garden Club of America, Annual Meeting. ..... 281 
Ge Ge Fe 6. 6 cc ccccecccccciccees 380 
Garden club scholarship. ...........0-0-ee0e05 241 
Garden Clubs, Men's, of America, regional group. = 
ES are ey re reer eoee 
Garden of H. W. Endicott.................. r 
Garden study, Sever Hall, Harvard University. . 57 
Garden week in Massachusetts......... 200, 201 
Germantown, Pa., Horticultural Society........ 93 
Gs. 6 c ccc enceeeeeccsscccesvecic 20 
Hansen, Dr. N. E., passing of...............+- 421 
Hawaii Flower Show... .........ceceeeeeeeees 324 
Hemerocallis Society... ........++55+ 197, 324, 325 
Herb Society of Amoeriot. ....ccccsccccccccces 161 
Hingham Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
WHEE MROGIIED. co ccc cccccccscccccececees 88 
Horticultural Society of New York, 50th Anni- 
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Horticultural Society of New York, R. B. Farn- 
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International Flower Show, New York......... 95 
International Show of new roses............... 380 
Jensen, Jens, still living. ............6.eeeeee- 21 
Kent County Garden Club (R. I.) ............. 282 
Kent County Garden Club receives Gasport 
Cs acc cccccnceccncecesesecec 156 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, prizes 
Cs 6 6 oer ecesesecccccecetecssces 56,93 
Mead Botanical Garden, Hemerocallis Show. . . .282 
Memorial to J. H. McFarland................ 280 
Merrill, Dr. Elmer D., honored in Paris. ....... 282 
Meyberg, Manfred, honored. ................. 280 
Michigan Flower Exhibition. ................. 93 
PIII, ccacccanescecesesesconece 24 
EE A tecedentceiuwesetneeeanen 156 
Morris Arboretum, Mrs. Marion Cole, new li- 
Dt te ebedeasheedhs otndcaned ents 381 
National Association of Gardeners............. 381 
National Garden Institute merged with Friends 
Lae ehh eanhdeesGhebcéewneae 194 
National Snapdragon Society... ...........+.- 96 
National Tulip Sockety ......cccccccccccccscces 282 
New England Gladiolus Society, conference... .. 57 
New England Spring Show. ................5. 95 


New England Wild Flower Preservation Society: 
Bleeding Heart..325; Caltha..241; Eupa- 
torium. .20; Hepatica triloba. .93; Hibiscus. . 
310; Indian Pipe. .380; Magnolia virginiana. . 
56; meeting .23; Plants growing in water .280; 
Virginia Clematis....420; Waterlily....197; 


P< nenhneseadnbeccabmanescanne s 197 
New Hampshire Federation of Garden Clubs, 
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New York Botanical Garden, Chrysanthemum 
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ee re 95 
I IIE n cancacceveeeiessacesns 199 
North American Lily Society................. 325 
Paintings by members of Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society on exhibition................. 93 
Pennsylvania Garden Club Federation......... 56 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
157, 194, 281, 310, 380, 420 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, African Vi- 
olets on display. .420; Flower Show schools. . 


310, 381; garden visits for June..241; Men's 
SE.) cht wikdeaanbaceennebnesnce 324 
Philadelphia Flower Show.............. 96, 182 
Poster contest, outdoor good manners.......... 93 
Prizes for garden club yearbooks.............. 96 
PR ccndedencececdcesntccccncee 199 
EE ere rr errr a 56 
Trustees of Public Reservations. .............. 24 
Tulip Study Club, Atlanta, Ga................ 57 
Webster, Edwin S., passing of................ 241 

Wild flowers of Pennsylvania— Mrs. H. B. 
Di jcGignukbugo6ed¢6eseaddcasnbsaneeac 195 
Wilson, Carl Grant, honored by citation........ 421 

Wyman, Dr. Donald, honored with Norman Jay 
Colman award..........see- Radaebemneneke 325 
Cobaea scandens, why PR chtctacncnecacns 359 
Is 6 6 cckanceccessarecccaces 306 
Cold, essence is silence (RG).............2--000- 19 
CE 6 hc cGRictvansansesstbacadneee 88 
Colletias, time of flowering — M. C. Saunders. . . .242 
Coming events............ 34, 70, 122, 174, 210, 247, 
283, 319, 355, 390, 426 
Compositae family has over 13,000 species........ 115 
NT rere 192 
Convallaria (Lily-of-the-valley) — N. McMurray .260 
Corn, control of smut. ............. Kapberianins 252 
Corn, sweet, Golden Jewel — W. H. Lachman... ..236 
Corn, sweet, pays big dividend — P. Work... .. 187 
Core, oweet, EG Greeti. «ccc cccccccccccesccce 62 
Se ION on. diicdndontcovesenseensce 153 
Corncobs and goldenrod useful (RG)............ 55 
Cosmos growth — D. M. Mead...............4. 237 
cc auacecedsasesasenced 337 
ad i conenedicccusananas 149 
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| PTET Te CTR Te 215 
IN on nccc cvcansesseesiccoeds 279 
Cryptomeria, dwarf, for rock gardens............ 317 
Curtis’ Botanical Magazine (RG).............-. 416 
Sc: ccescecdeesécccaseceeses -411 
D 
Daffodil triandrus albus..................... 332 
Daffodils, British, for American gardens — R. R. 
NS nicdedseenGeteenkesccgercsdascaces 330 
Daffodils, John Russell's display, Dedham (RG).. .149 
Daffodils, miniature — J. L. Russell... ......... 332 
Dahlia buds, cause of blackening................ 252 
MM, gp antinceceewisseu sss eenwi 382 
EERE EEE ECCT CTT COT CCT eT COT TT ee 350 
IIL « 56 ce6sensenesicssacdanss 359 
Dahlias from seed, try — J. H. Pfaltzgraff........ 88 
Daisy, Dahlberg — O. R. Tiemann............. 115 
BE, SRS GED GOMNGIGR. 6 oc cc ccc ckvcccecses 218 
ss ci eeuncacsennéaiussceuas 245 
I 64 con dasdssnegeivausce’s 146 
Daphnes delightful in garden — H. Rohrbach. .146 
Daylilies, May to December — R. S. Hayes..... 190 
DDT and nicotine sulfate will mix.............. 129 
ENS 6.66.56 Sc0svevecocdesees 372 
Os 6:66 60668000 6d6082 56 ceccnceces 274 


Delphinium hybrids, how to grow — F. Reinelt. . .262 
Delphinium, new German variety — 


I dad swdunneeteeavdcsdaneendeséead 263 
Delphiniums, grow by cuttings — C. G. Wilson. . .262 
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BamwOOS GSN, BOW ooo cc cccccccsccccccscesece 395 
I Eo 0.0.0.5:6.0.60600ssdciecdzceeee 226 
Dogwoods and azaleas in Washington, too (RG)...192 
Drought, beating the — S. Stuart............... 383 

E 
INE oon csindncessdscnesdonseanes 360 
I 6 ce cdscdeantoseseepececéssn 352 
Elderberry, difference in varieties ............... 289 
Bn Re Gs TRON. oo 5 5 occ cic cc ccccccsce 242 
Elsholtzia stauntoni— A. Johanning............ 186 
Enkianthus campanulatus beautiful............. 239 
Epimediums for permance — R. Vasumpaur...... 167 
Eremurus, desert candle, planting............... 418 
Euonymus, low-growing varieties................ 31 
Euphorbia, Myrtle — S. F. Hamblin........... 164 
Evergreens for shady places. ................045 229 
Evergreens, study in Winter — D. Wyman..... 14 
Evergreens, urban — P. A. Kohl.............. 222 

F 
Farm house, old New England, by Kelsey- 

I ia on od abbnkaekeebaeeena'e 132 
Farm, little New England nearest to Eden (RG).... 94 
Fences, little wire, helps — N. McMurray........ 68 
Ferns, hardy, transplanting. .................+5. 396 
NE ak 6 neecets cds cde caeeegead 192 
Fertilizer question answered — G. Shults......... 231 
Fertilizers, ABC's of — A. H. Bowers. ........... 102 
4 dae ie. Gg: crdisaies i echie6 sk Woe 366 
i 378 
Fittonia verschaffelti pearcei.................... 406 
Flower pots, ideal — P. Wiley................... 273 


Flower pots, make your own — O. M. Jennings... .162 
Flower show, Church sponsors — Rev. W. M. 
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Flower show, how to win at. —H. L. Tilton...... 110 
Plower ahow, Maw Week. ....ccccccccscscccccs 182 
i EFC CTT TET Te 80, 132, 182 
Flower shows, glory, glamour and grandeur....... 81 
Flower shows, Spring 1950. .4; Spring 1951....... 426 
Flowers, brown, for fragrance — D. Hammar. .267 
Flowers, outstanding reer errr 11 
Flowers, six top favorites (RG)................4. 19 
NE Serer eT Tre 292 
Forsythia, hardiest variety. .............0-0200s 40 
Foundation planting suggestions — J. H. Beale.141 
Foxglove, Excelsior hybrids................... 11 
Foxglove seedlings, flower pots protect—A. G. 

SF ee rr ee 61 
Free, Montague, awarded Thomas Roland Medal.. 93 
Freesias weak and spindly, why?................ 40 
I. 6.5. b 64 OA 80h 50 bNn004600040000606648 306 
Fruit, expanded use ‘of ES sina rales mn ae 307 
GIs BI Co kc ceccciccccscccsces 149 
Fuchsia introductions in 1950.................+. 305 
Fuchsias, how to handle. .. 0... .ccsecccccccce 22, 352 
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Galium mollugo, false baby’s breath — 

Pi I 6-5-6 oendssnddecdsedivdscdeascus 29 
Garden chores all but over (RG).......... oe 378 
Garden club tree planting (RG). ............+045 55 
Garden foundation, Robert Allerton Park, in 

DE ctveccnidensesadewes errr epee 302 
Garden, herb, books on culture. sédeteesnees 22 
Oc ncencdsebndccsendieswes -192 
Garden in the shade — E. S. Parcher.......... 89 
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Garten gathe— Falla Walle. .c.ccccccccvccecsces 436 
Garden, rock, evergreen boughs for covering. ..... 115 
Garden, rock, sites — S. F. Hamblin............. 417 
Garden, small — M. E. Rorer...........-.+e-005 375 
Garden, wall, Winter protection..............+.. 382 
Garden week in Massachusetts..........-...+005 59 
Garden, white, cool and fragrant — 

ke Fa rer ree 268 
Pre 5, 43, 79, 131, 181, 217, 


253, 291, 327, 361, 399 
Garden yearbook prizes — E. I. Farrington. ....444 


Gardeners truly religious (RG) ................4.. 55 
Gardenias, sooty film on leaves................. 215 
Gardening, American, 50 years of — 

Be By PU: ccc ee cekesscscccesececcocece 7 
Gardening difficult in most of United States (RG). 94 
Gardening, organic — R. Koon. ............+0+- 183 
Gardening, permanence in — A. E. Rapp......... 46 
Gardening, pictorial, a challenge to your skill — 

Bi 66d 05d OAR CRORES NE OKO peNE Ss hees.ee .-134 
Gardening, thinking in a hammock (RG)......... 270 
Gardening too peaceful for Americans (RG)...... 94 
Gardens, time to visit — A. Rapp............... 255 
Garlic. menace of wild — A. H. Johnson......... 354 
Gaultheria shallon, lemon leaves................390 
i, BONE INO 6 6. 6:6.0:0:66:640.6:05565,600400 311 
Gentians, lovely and fascinating — Dr.H M. 

SDs occ cewhdncedcesescossesecce sees 371 
Geranium, best loved house plant — 

ON rey Pern r Serer errr ieee 294 
CII 6. dc bec scetcdiencssiwessscceene 295 
Geraniums, cactus — J. L. Logee.............. 153 
Garentnation table, BOWE. <..c occ cc ccsccccccccee 244 
Gladiolus, avoid animal fertilizers..............+. 198 
Gladiolus for fragrance — Rev. O. E. Spencer . . . 186 
ST Bc o cccccsscccsccceceeeess 366 
Gladiolus, variety of fragrant. ...........0e-ee8. 109 
Gladiolus variety outlook — J. H. Odell......... 366 
Gloxinia, cause of yellow leaves. .........--++0+0- 289 
CGUOCIMSR SOUMOEMTIGIOER., «2. ccicccccccccccccss 370 
Gloxinia tubers, when to start..............e-ee0. 40 
Gloxinias, gardening adventure — Ethel E. 

Dada tadadcidsedsnavieddntavareedned 447 
I a is eattnckbcds teenerecascecicean 309 
Gourds for Christmas — Hazel Davis........... 441 
Grafting, cleft, fun with — J. A. Eliot.......... 87 
Grafting, Haitian — V.A. Wynne................ 312 
Grape-fern, ternate— N. McMurray............. 276 
Grape fruit seeds, planting for Winter ornament — 

Pee DESMO cc cccceccocesescoveesces ~+.-408 
ee NCO 50 
Grape Survey of 1950 — R. Wellington......... 50 
Grape vine, largest — J. Sinclair...............0.- 65 
Grapes, hardy varieties for home garden.......... 198 
CR, BE OO GI... 0:6.605.5056-6.060s0icctccass 40 
Grass, lawn, search for low-growing (RG)......... 149 
Grass, new. chokes out crab grass (RG).......... 149 
Grass seed sown in December..............-+-4- 382 
Green fields and hills are priceless (RG).......... 307 
Green, many varied shades (RG).............+. 230 
Green thumb — Mrs. H. S. Shinkle............ o. @ 
Greenhouse, an amateur’s. ..........esesee0. 54 
Greenhouse, heat insulated. ................. 264 
Se IIs an a6 dso sncteavacsceecces 264 
Ground cover, Pachysandra procumbens, adaptable. 139 

H 
Haemanthus, royal, house plant of tomorrow 

tie, SE Sere eee rR 265 
Hardiness much misused word — H. Rohrbach....293 
PE ha cece anedesdandatodaedenhinnene 230 
ee ee HI iiicticcscccscttecscanes 233 
Hemerocallis, 50 best.......... ick 6 aa demeceaecmdcbien 232 
Herb citronalis — M. E. Rorer.............00-0- 18 
Oe Bs 60: k cies 0sdistccescstccces 396 
FUOTUS Wht BETNSE BOSD. oo 5 ccccccccccecccseces 129 
Herbs, wild, for flavor and fragrance — 

M. H. Sargent........ pCNERCEEDERSSS O66 bd 06a 365 
Hoe the ground after watering. ..............+.. 315 
Hollies are rugged — Wilfred Wheeler........... 442 
Holly hardiness—H. Gleason Mattoon.......... 432 
Holly, rare yellow — Earle Dilatush............. 436 
BOGE VOINGE. «cc ccesecescvccccccsceccccccscces 247 
House lot climate control - —H. P. Quadiand ...412 
House plants, cultivate with wooden salad fork — 

ON I Pe PELE Pee rere ere eee 344 
Huckleberry, box — Harold N. Moldenke. . 456 
Bemmne — WF. DACRE MIET. o ccccsecesccesscccesec 340 
Hunnemannia Sunlite— N. M. Ingalls pieetaca daa 58 
Hyacinth, plume GF T6tRE. cc cccccscccccccccces 129 
Hydrangeas, adventures with — G. Taloumis.. .223 
Hydrangeas, when to prune............-0-e+ee0: 134 

I 
Insecticides, injecting into plant tissue..... Peres 309 
Iowa, deep soil and no stones (RG).............- 341 
Iris, choose carefully — H. T. Bent.......... conan 
Iris, Fall-blooming......... Sevcecesoosees cceees 352 
I I 656.004 66 deaKaecnsescees pemens 221 
Iris identification — H. L. Stinson............... 114 
De PR mF, Ts Ba a 4 696 n060200000c0d08 275 
Ivy, poison, roofing kills — M. R. Jacobs......... 275 
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Jacobinia carnea, have you tried? — 

es CI oS tcccctctndccccoscosscs 147 
Jasmine in bloom in Massachusetts — 

Dic We MI an cedccecvicccccnscscsecessis 105 
June, busiest time of all (RG)...........00e eens 230 
June Sunday in the country (RG)...........+++- 230 
Juniperus horizontalis. ..........ccccccccccccees 389 
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Kelsey-Highlands Nursery awarded Albert C. Bur- 


SE GIN Wi 4 6.066 00066600 60sscsccesescs 93 
L 

Labels, pot plant — B. R. Buxton.............++ 3 
Lady-slipper, The Showy, from seed — 

Pes ¢ 6. disdebnndetanseccinencenes 228 
Lamp light magic — E. L. Crocker a eddie ae eer 242 
Landscaping, new look —W. Thornton,.......... 60 
Lawn care month by month — Dr. W. S. Lapp. 144 
Lawn making and keeping — N. M. Wills...... 8 
Lawn mowing, no more (RG). ........e-eceeeees 341 
Lawns, make new in Fall — C. B. Mills........ 337 
Leaf of strange weed — N. McMurray........... 236 
Leaves, sticky substance on, cause of............. 288 
Leaves, young, which to pull up.............. 235 
Lemon trifolia (Lippia citriodora) — L. A. Ogden. . oe 
Leopard flower — K. Yashiroda................. 360 
BON, GIPONE BIG ioc cos 6 cscccsssccccces +2888 
Lettuce, home garden — A. J. Pratt........... 138 
Lettuce, Pennlake, new superior................+. 4 
Lettuce, successive sowings.............2-eee00- 114 
Liatris accent in flower border...... Sénesvecessen 242 
BRATER, GEIB, cv cccccccccdcccosccsccccccccccee 268 
Lichens, rock, our oldest plants — 

it Met Ns 6. 6¢-cacetcccneenanedeenesa 256 


Lilac collection of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Humphrey. . .258 
Lilac preferences are like horse races — J. C. Wister.219 


Lilac species, try — J. C. Wister............... 374 
MI I cg a. 5,0- 0 wddwdesebectensagenden 129 
eT Sc cvnvcnadcacenessosecexedac 107 
Lilies, how to propagate — Dr. S. M. Emsweller... 17 
Lilium canadense flavum..............seeee0: 257 
Lily, a good yellow — H. R. Mosnat........... 257 
Lily, Alabaster, of the Amazon — M. P. Keeley. 229 
Be SI asc cv csvccccsccccceses 17 
BA, Bika Se, SIRs a cccccccccccccscosseses 352 
Lily, plantain, blooms in August................. 289 
Lily, spider, improvements (RG). .............+. 55 
Lily that climbs — W. Hayward............... 370 


Liriope, lily-turf, likeable — N. M. Ingalls........228 
Living with nee woods and fields a privilege 


| EE Oe Fe ere OEE reaee Fe 94 
Loganberries, what are. pith eeeebeneneteene 289 
Lotus, American, upstanding................ 254 
Lythrums, new — N. M. Ingalls................ 162 

M 
Magnolia, white-flowered, name of.............. 129 
Mandrake visitor, —_ Sabulodes lorata — 

NW. McWarray ...ccccccece SPE Pere eres 413 
EE EEE I Pe OT CT CC TEO OCTET ECE PE TET 273 
Manures, use whatever available — 

Pes is, IN 65 5b 6:6:6.00060006 0000000028 464 
DORI ORIN CHIE 6.6 0'6i0ciccccccscsccccceics - 94 
Marigold, African, 15 years ‘with _— ” N. McDowell. 159 
Murigolds, red and gold hybrid. . 60s6seente 
Bt SU ID BE ao 6 60 66.4.0.04: 60.05 00060500006 192 
Melon pickles, Malabar — M. L. Hughes....... 225 
I II 56.56.00. 4b bbs uaes stesucsaceced 225 
Mesembryanthemum — L. Rowntree........... 314 
Methoxychlor best insecticide for fruits.......... 347 
Midsummer, sleepy time ot year (RG).......... .270 
BEIGRONEILES, SOWING. 2 cc sccccccccccscccscccceses 388 
BETMOGR BUGIER. o.oo ccccccccccsccccccccsccccss 384 
Miscanthus, beautiful grass — N. M. Ingalls...... 113 
Monarda, Bee-Balm, very old plant — W. S. Cham- 

BUN. 6 cccccccsece Cocccccccceccococccesce 318 
Montbretinn, care neotled. ....0sccccccccccccces .215 
Morning-glory opening — N. McMurray......... 158 
Mosquitoes, radio to attract (RG) ..........eee- 341 
Mother was a born gardener — M. C. Morgan... .269 
PI TINE s 60.50: 6d00ccccccdecesceveses .-141 
I MII, 6010665566 cccccccsdocccssscecd 414 
Mulching to conserve moisture............+++005 114 
Mulching your garden — A. E. Hutchinson...... .414 
POURS, BUTE oo occ ccc cdcccccccccccccccesose 304 
Mustard, wild, control in peas. ...........2e008- 271 

N 
Naegelia zebrina discolor. ...........-+sse00% 406 
Narcissus, basal rot treatment.........-.+-eee0e a 
Narcisaus cyclamineus. ........cceseeeeeeees 200390 
Narcissus names.......... §000000000600000008 .372 
National flower week, eee CORT COT CPT TT eT. 375 
Nitrogen sprays for apple scab control. — 


November for color of barks and shrubs (RG).. «+416 
Nurseryman in Vt. has hard time this year (RG). . 378 
Nuthatch, white-breasted -446 


December 1950 
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October, month of color (RG)............e00e0e 378 
Cometnersd GGMRORE. 6c ccccecccesscccocccce 373 
Older gardeners content to do what we may (RG).. 94 
Olive family, shrubs and trees included.......... 
Gere GUSTRR, GOT so. 6.4 oc ceccvcecccsceced 417 
Onions and sweet potatoes, Winter storage ....... 396 
Onions, satisfying — N. M. Ingalls. . 





Onions, wikl, checking. ....cccccccccccsceccocecs 
Ophiopogon jaburan little known — A. Johanning. .318 
Orchids blooming on your window sill — 


BD. Fs 6646 bsscccctensscnece eebeance 15 
Orchids, Cattleya Enid var. magnifica . ene 15 
Osage orange, how hardy?.......0.seeeeeeeeeees 129 
GT BI Gs 6.0 8s tccsicesnccecsescsccced 406 

P 
Dacian = 5. Cin .o 6 4.00.60 6s00s cccvcsces 407 
Pansies, how to keep blooming. ..............++. 252 
Paper making, new source of pulp for............ 97 
Parking areas, planting — G. B. Cabot........ 258 
Parks becoming playgrounds (RG).............. 192 
POP, CRIs od vc dc ccccccciccséscvcccsess 313 
Passion flower fruits edible. ..........-.eee000> .289 


Passion flower grows in North - — M.S. Shaub. .300 
Pea aristocrat, wild, Lathyrus splendens — 


Bil Win I a. 6 5k 6:6-005:60440805005609 066008 -419 
Peace and warmth before the fire (RG) .......... 378 
Peaches, Coronado and Vivian, new............. 395 
POE, BE TRIN, 4 5.0.< cccccrecccescsvccce -382 
Pears in Wisconsin — E. Fisher...............+. 171 
Pearson, Haydn S., awarded scroll.............++. 93 
RE I RRS reer rer ee ere 449 
Penstemon halli permanent — K, Marriage. ..... -130 
Penstemons for rock garden...........25+e0005 -425 
IS pk cacuesnbonssscncasseese 276 
Peony specialist, advice from — A. M. Brand. .340 
POORY t0O8, SIATUINE, «coo cc cccccccscccccccccsses 109 
Pepper seed, germination of.............+0s0e08 289 
Perennial border, renovating................se6. 352 
Perennials, grow your own — A. Pautzsch........ 304 
Perennials, preparing ground for.............+.+ 242 
Persimmons, Japanese tell how to grow — 

Bg IN an 6064.00d0008 40.0000 0 0-54 0008 259 
Pests — Ants in lawn, remedy... SE ere re 300 
Pests — Apple scab control, nitrogen sprays for. ..153 
Pests — Borers in field corn. ..........--eeeeeee 233 
Pests — Cherry leaf spot control............... -216 
Pests — Corn borer control. ............seeeeeee 266 
Pests — Corn earworm, DDT for control......... 62 
Pests — Currant sawfly eggs — N. McMurray... .349 
Pests — Daffodil fly — Mrs. H. S. Shinkle........ 63 
Pests — Fall webworm control. ............ee06. 352 
Pests — Grape leafhopper control................ 379 
Pests — Hackberry, twiggy growths on........... 359 
Pests — Iris borer, control. .........-eeeeeeeeee 198 
Pests — Leaf hoppers spread X disease.......... 395 
Pests — Mealy bugs on yew, control............. 215 
Pests — Melon nematode, fumigation control... ..216 
Pests — Mite killer, new..........eeeceeeceecees 216 
Pests — Orchard, destroying. ...........-e-eeees 346 
Pests — Peach tree borer, control.............++- 153 
Paste —- Peer Gee BRON ..c cc ccccccccdcscccoccose 230 
Pests — Pine bark louse, control..............-++ 129 
Pests — Plum curculio check............++eee00+ 346 
Pests — Potato beetles, spray for.............+-. 252 
Pests — Protection, Up-to-the-minute news — 

is Si I 6b cd dado hee Rdadaeséssennsas 184 
Pests — Red-banded leaf roller, control. EE Ore 97 
Pests — Red pine scale insect. ..... EN ere eee 274 
Pests — Red spider on spruce, spray for.......... 129 
Pests — Sound waves kill............-eeeeeeeees 360 
Petunia, double, seeds more valuable than gold (RG) 270 
i errr rer rrr rrr 6 
Philodendron erubescens good house plant........ 129 
Phlox, pinch tips — A. Kearns. .........-.+-000. 383 
Phlox, second crop of flowers..........e0-+eeee0+ 296 
Pictures, pressed flowers — J. Hollowell........ 189 
Pie plant near Arctic Circle— M. R. Jacobs...... 421 
Pieris japonica lovely evergreen shrub............ 359 
Pilea microphylla........... $65604600 50% Saad 448 
Pimpernel, the scarlet......... bb00s606000040008 272 
Pink, mullein— N. McMurray...........0-+ee0+ 264 
Pit, sun-heated, for Winter flowers — 

Th, Be TOE so ccccccccccccsscsscocsessce . -334 
Plant breeder, you can be — - P, H. Wright.. vere | 
Plant families classified........... MaaGeediae 155 
Plant for carpet bedding, Alternanthera ererrcere es 396 
Plant for good edging — Mrs. P. Murdock........ 92 
Plant, house, Billbergia an unusual............... s8 
Plant, house, Malphigia coccigera different — 

Es Fs, POs. 00.0.096400 ccnnecdvesee cesses 136 
Plant, house, try Aloe arborescens...........++.- 31 
Plant laboratory, new Canadian — _ 

Bs es Wi casceecences habeeeeaunaeee 
Plant material, hardiness of (RG). iaeheeene ten 55 
Plant material makes factories attractive (RG).... 19 
Plant, shade, fringed bleeding heart....... kemeawe 120 
Plantain and dandelion, gasuline kills — G. Crosbie. 60 
Plantain lily blooms in August...........+++++++-289 
Plantings, avoid symmetrical..........+-++++ sone Oe 
Plants and artificial light — L. C. Porter.......264 
Plants, flowering, to grow in pit in Winter. .......396 


Plants for wet places — D. E. Hansell.......... 226 
Plants, house, for hot dry rooms...............++ 396 
Plants, house, healthy, — P. P. Pirone........... 18 
Plants, house, time to repot.........cccesccceces 40 
Plants, house, to brighten your home — 
eer ree 406 


Plants, house, unusual — Ferne S, Kellenberger . 448 
Plants, house, try the bromeliads — 


Ws 4 cbc ibdbdndndedeeccassanedat 48 
Plants that climb — S. M. Meehan............ 339 
Plants which do best in sun — N. M. Ingalls... ..409 
er ee oa 6 6c ccs evnccesesdcvces 67 
Plowing may be dispensed with for several years — 

is CR ak 460000 tusccenaeweseen 133 
Plums, purple or prune, as fresh fruit (RG)....... 149 
Podocarpus macrophylla good evergreen — Mrs. 

Ree Bis Bae 09:60.06045460404600 se500dse000 0% 61 
Poems about flowers very few (RG).............+. 230 
Poinsettias, when to cut back... .....-..-+eeeeees 252 
Poison oak destroyed by ammonium sulfamate....116 
Pollinizes, when nature — E. Foster.............. 383 
Polygonum reynoutria — R. Vasumpaur.......... 163 
Ponds, artificial, on farms (RG).........+..+000. 307 
Popcorn, Alpine — A. Tegtmeier............... 312 
Poponoe, Dr. Wilson, awarded George Robert 

Ns 6 6.050:6:00.5:6.00606060d0cres0ec00s 93 
Poppies, oriental, propagating aetbenehewnsen ade 349 
Poppies, oriental, time to divide..............-+. 252 
Poppies, Yellow Wonder. .....ccccccccccsscccces 260 
IS 6 5.55 460500546 50000008008 11 
Post, Dr. Kenneth, awarded gold medal.......... 93 
Potatoes, sweet, Winter storage.............e000- 396 
Potentilla fruticosa, shrubby cinquefoil....... 409 
Primrose, Missouri — F. C. Miller..............-- 375 
Primroses, evening, for yellow bloom — 

Bis Ts 6-05 66-66 0. 0005.86.0044945806000% 373 
Primroses, new species and varieties — Mrs. 

Bs is IN a o'0:0 0.6-0:0:560054:00006008406060 137 
isn 6 6. 0.0.00:66:66'0:00: 4605000484000 89 
Propagation, Autumn experiment with — R. H. 

PRI, a wacessccasccecccccnccecccovseves 372 
Pruning fruit trees — D. Witt................. 13 
Pruning, proper tree — Dr. F. A. Bartlett...... 12 
Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea — F.C. Miller. .... 366 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi, hardy firethorn . . 139 
Pyrethrum, new dwarf — K. W. Houghton....... 349 
Pyrus ussuriensis, hardy pear... .......-.-+++00- 209 

R 
Radish, edible pod — A. P. Whallon........... 243 
TinGGs, GOMBUIONS SOF... 50:5 cccnvcccessescsses 388 


Rain produced by silver iodide, experiments (RG)... 19 
**Random Observations” enjoyed — R. L. Krape. . .105 
Raspberries and blackberries in your garden — 


DM cinch anaes 46 con db baTEOCSEA RES 135 
Raspberries, Fall-planted red ..--.......+.+ee005 32 
TMAPANEE, BOGINE,. 6.0.0 voc cctcccccssccccecscess 314 
Raspberries, Marcy and Newburgh........... 135 
Redbud deserves your attention—C. D. Wedrick147 
Rhododendrons, propagation by layering.......... 215 
Rhododendrons, plastic wrapping for rooting...... 296 
Rhubarb, adaptations of — P. H. Wright........ 107 
Rhubarh, how tO Plant . oo. oc ccccccccccccccccce 198 
Rhubarb growing near Arctic Circle—M. R. Jacobs. = 
Rice curls, new food product (RG).........0565- 
Roadside stands, numbers of (RG)............+.. pod 
I oo 0:5 5:6:55.06-0:050:0'0.55:94000.60860500606 333 
Rose bushes, five million — J. Sinclair........... 113 
Rose, Christmas, proper location. .............+.. 22 
Rose, climbing, named Stephen Foster. .......... 379 
Rose companions — M. C. Morgan............. 65 
Rose cuttings rooted under glass jars—R. L. Spain. 418 
Rose Dream Girl (cover).........+.+++- errr 
Rose floribunda White Pinnochio PO rr ror. 297 
Is a 0.6 :6.0:0:6:6:00:0.0000809690808608 6008 299 
Mone Golden Boomer, . ....ocscccscccccccceses 297 
Rose jars, old-time — M. E. Rorer.............- 229 
Rose of Sharon, canker disease on. .........+-+0++ 359 
Ny os 6-6:054:6:4:0:6.00:000560065000080680089 297 
TR IE. 5 oc cc te cccnccccccccccessecece 86 
IN 6 60:65 66:06:00 5. 0'0.04060005008800006 297 
Rosebud restrainer — J. Cowles............+005 233 
Roses best for amateurs — H. L. Erdman...... 333 
Roses, climbers easiest to grow—Dr. R. C. Allen 140 
III 6 6 0:0:5.666.09-.04588000600s0000 oon 
Roses, hybrid tea, protection.............+- 000-396 
Roses, old-fashioned, relics of lost gardens — W. J. 

BEB cc cccccccsccccccccescceseccesccceoeses 16 
Roses, our oldest garden — “E. DeT. Bechtel . ore e 298 
Roses, prompt and careful vomninns — RC. 

Pc i.0.6:0:4.00:050206 Py OP re aeaeede 86 
Roses, rambler, pruning.............. er rert ee -289 
Roses, white coating on roots. ........-.eeeeeeee 215 
Rye, Winter, when to turn under............+++ 109 

8s 

Saintpaulia, Summer treatment — M. B. Ballard... 3 
Salads for health — V. A. Tiedjens............ 191 
Salpiglossis 6s sbnbeteeedbttasdeddecesadeden 267 
Sap’s running, sugaring Sine Cnc s 600200s00000 55 
Scientists, young, at work in university (RG)..... 341 
Seed catalogue garden — W. P. Knuth..........257 
Seed catalogues break the back of Winter........ 19 

461 





ey 


Seed farms, California — A. E. Navlet 

Seed germination test 

Seed pans, antique — D. W. Norton 

Seed pods of what? — E. Gest . beeen 
Seeds, hard-shelled, to hasten germination. 

Seeds, sweet pea, how to prevent rotting 

Seeds, vegetatle, time to start in flats 

Seeds with hard coats, sprouting (RG) 

Senna, American — F. C. Miller. . 

September favorite month (RG)................ 
Shortia galacifolia, soil for 

Shrimp plant, Beloperone guttata 

Shrubs, colored foliage — D. Wyman 

Shrubs effective against a wall — R. L. nesters 
Shrubs, flowering, distance between... . 1 
Shrubs, flowering, forcing indoors 

Shrubs, rare and curious, add interest — S. M. 


Shrubs to bloom in August and September........ 
Shrubs, Winter-blooming 

Signs of season's change abound (RG)........... 
Skunk parade — N. McMurray 

Slate, Prof. George, awarded Jackson Dawson 


Slugs and snails — F. R. Williams.............. 

Snapdragon, giant ruffled tetra.... 

Snapdragons, three new ‘ 

Snow and cold tiresome (RG)..............405- 

Snow fall, first (RG) 

Snow-on-the- Mountain — A. B. Turner 

Snowdrops, “* E 

Soil erosion, Indian's essay on 

Soil formation, black magic — R. E. Stephenson. . 

Soil sterilization for weed control. . . 

South in the Spring (RG) 

Spiders sleeping in Winter — N. McMurray... 

Spray, oil, for apples 

Sprays, sulphur and oil, incompatible . 

Spring in Vermont (RG) ; 

Squash, Uconn 

Squash vs. pumpkin — 

Stenotaphrum 

Sternbergia, flowers and leaves. 

Sternbergia in Williamsburg — Mrs. J. M. Stetson. 158 

Sternbergia, when to plant 

Strawberries, Fall-planted 

Strawberries, fashions change (RG) 

Strawberries, German — C. Schneider 

Strawberries, set in the Fall — H. S. Pearson. . 

Strawberries, red stele disease on 

Strawberries, self-pollinating 

Strawberries, 2, 4-D on 

Strawberry Baron Solemacher, new.......... 

Strawberry bed, mulch for... . 

Strawberry, new Missouri 

Strawberry resistant to red stele. 

Strawberry Tennessean, new. 

Strawberry varieties for New England. 

Sundials in the garden — E. K. Thomas.. 

Sunken gardens — Stephen F. Hamblin. 

Sunlight and shadow, — behavior in — H. 
T. Skinner 

Swedish myrtle, what is? . 

Sweet peas, when and how t to plant 

Swiss chard ready to cut. 

Syringa villosa 

Syringa wolfi — W. S. Che amberlain 


T 


Taxus, giant — Robert Dunn.. 
Tempests, enjoyment of (RG)... 
Terrariums — E. Rehmeyer 
Thanksgiving dinner (RG) 
Thanksgiving, grace of November (RG) 
Thanksgiving snowstorm 

Tigridia 


Tigridias, soil and location for 
Tobacco, nitrogen for. 
Tobacco yield, copper aids 
Tomato Jubilee. . . 
Tomato, new wilt-resistant 
Tomato patch, double decker — G. Morrison.... 
Tomato plants, cause of wilt 
Tomatoes are a must — P. Work 
Tomatoes in June 
Travel advertising, tour of gardens idea (RG) 
Traveler comes home (RG) 
Traveling, pleasures of (RG) 
Tree, Apple, when to graft 
Tree, Birch, best time to transplant 
Tree, Buds, Winter — R. A. Bartlett 
Tree, Characteristics — S. M. Meehan ........ 
Tree, Chestnut, Chinese, 12 years old 
Tree, Honey-locust new “‘bachelor"”’ 
Tree, Locust a good shade 
Tree, Pagoda or scholartree for northern gardens ... 
Tree, Poplar, — generation from pedlar’s — 
Tree, Praning, proper — Dr. F. A. Bartlett 12; 

D. Wit 
Tree, Wire aus protects from mice and rabbits . .116 
Trees, Ammonium sulfamate kills 4 
Trees, and shrubs, mulch when planting 
Trees, any very old? 
Trees, at Mt. Vernon 
Trees, cherries, soil needed 
Trees, chestnut, Chinese, ills — Dr. R. R. Hirt. . 
Trees, chestnut, passing of — M.S. Wagner 
Trees, chestnuts, three blight-resistant 

J. W. McKay 

Trees, colors of burning 
Trees, crab apple Dorothea 
Trees, deciduous for hedge 
Trees, elm century-old 
Trees, elm propagation, disease-resistant.......... 
Trees, elm replacement — R. M. Carleton 
Trees, exotic oriental, now familiar in America — 


Trees, fruit, dwarf, for home planting 
Trees, fruit, layering — P. H. Wright 
Trees, growths on — Dr. R. P. Marshall 
Trees, maple, magnificent — W. S. Chamberlain... 
Trees, New Jersey's oldest — G. T. Browne 
Trees, oak, New England white, in snow 
Trees, oak wilt danger 

Dr. R. P. Marshall 
Trees, Paulownia tomentosa, Empress tree 
Trees, peach, when to thin fruit 
Trees, peach, pruning 
Trees, pear in Charlestown, ancient — Rev. W. 


Trees, pine, Australian, or beefwood 
Trees, pine, ponderosa, killing 
Trees, pine, red, new pest on 
Trees, pine root rot 
Trees, pines, white, plant — S. W. Bromley 
Trees, redwood, largest in the East (RG) 
Trees, rust on white ash, control 
Trees, signal coming of Fall (RG) 
Trees, small for small places — D. Wyman... . 
Trees, small, weeping for lawns. . 
Trees, spruce, Norway, more recollections 
— A. Havemeyer 
Trees, two-season, flower and fruit — D. Wyman. .338 
Trees, urging people to plant (RG) 378 
Trees, walnuts, hardy English — H. R. Mosnat... 
Trees, willows, three— N. McMurray 
Tritomas 
Tulip kaufmanniana, var. Waterlily 
Tulip species, Caucasian 
Tulipa kaufmanniana varieties 
Tulips, essence of Spring 


Tulips, the species — A. Tegtmeier............188 
Turtleheads for late bloom..............-+++++ .-233 


v 


Vegetable gardening, 1950 — P. Dempsey 

Vegetables, perennial, need good soil — V. A. 
Tiedjens... ° 

Vegetables recommended for 1950... .. hecnboeaee 

Vegetables, short-season 

Vegetables, warm-weather 

Veratrum viride for new wonder drug (RG) 

Viburnum opulus nanum, dwarf cranberry bush. 

Vinca, house or bedding plant — A. Johanning. . 

Vine, Clematis ‘“Tops’’.. 

Vine, Pereskia aculeata, a cactus — A. B. Turner. “6 

Vine, victims — R. Caughey 

Vines for brick or stone surfaces. ............+++- 

Vines, honeysuckle, how to kill. . 

Violet, African, size of pots 

Violets, African, advice about — A. M. Turner 
and Mrs. E. M. Babb 

Violets for odd corners 


Walk in November — N. McMurray 
Walking-stick — N. McMurray 

Wall planting, beautiful — D. E. Hansell 
Water-primrose, Peru 

Water shortage (RG) 

Watering, double-pot, experiments — 


Waterlilies, pick in bud — Mrs. W.S. Adams 
Waterlilies, tropical, when to set out 

Watermelons for the North — A. Miller.......... 422 
Wax from Douglas fir bark 

Weed controls, selective — D. J. Raden 

Weed, Johnson grass 

Weed killer for Bermuda and Johnson grass 

Weeds are here to stay — C. B. Heiser, Jr 

Weeds, depend on hoe for killing — W. H. Lachman. 296 
Weeds, killer for all kinds of driveway 

Weeds, those wooden — A. H. Wood 

Wellington, Prof. Richard, awarded Jackson 


White velvet (Sideritis) recommended—A. B. 
2 


Why do we garden? (RG) 
Wild flower card index (RG) 149 
Wild Flower Preserve, Bowman's Hill, Philadelphia 
(RG) 23 
Wild flower, purple spikes, Loosestrife 
Wild flower, smal] dandelion-like, Coltsfoot 
Wild flowers, cultivation not difficult — W. C 
EE er ee ere 1 
Wild flowers, never pick or transplant (RG) 
Wild flowers of Autumn (RG) 
Wild flowers to dry for Winter 
Wild flowers, visiting (RG) 
Willow, purple osier, excellent shrub 
ok ere eee 44 
Wisteria, Chinese and Japanese 
Wisterias, soil for 
Witch-hazel, native 
Wood preservatives for posts and stakes — 
R. Hi 


Zigadenus, an herb 
Zinnia Floradale Scarlet....... 
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